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Editorials 


AS THIS issue of Lirurcicat Arts goes to press, the Anglicans in this country and 
in England are celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the Oxford Movement. 
To Catholics this celebration can have only one significance: that it does honor to 
one who, more than any other person, represented Catholicism at its finest in the 
English-speaking world of the nineteenth century: John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
For Cardinal Newman played a great réle in that ferment of the eighteen-thirties 
which ended by bringing so many Englishmen and Americans into the Church and 
by the creation of that “High Church” body in the Church of England and in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which has been so constant a source of converts to 
Catholicism. One English Catholic historian of the Oxford Movement has pointed 
out that for Catholics the movement really began in 1845, the date of Cardinal New- 
man’s conversion. In the larger sense, of course, this is true. But if one considers the 
Oxford Movement as merely a logical outgrowth of the intellectual sympathy for the 
Middle Ages which was so fostered by the Romantics and which grew so naturally 
out of the revulsion against neo-classicism that swept over Europe about 1800, there 
is another convert of even greater significance for the history of the Western mind: 
Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin. For Pugin transformed the sentimental love of 
Gothic architecture, which had inspired Walpole to build Strawberry Hill, into a 
serious and concerted effort to build churches and schools and institutions as the 
Great Ages of Faith had built them. Pugin’s conversion took place in 1834, less than 
a year later than that dramatic and courageous sermon whose centenary is being so 
widely observed this autumn under the name and style of “Catholic.” 

The reasons for Pugin’s conversion are such that they may easily be put to scorn. 
They are of the sort Ruskin maliciously and skilfully derided: ‘“‘to be blown into a 
change of religion by the whine of an organ pipe; stitched into a new creed by the 
gold threads on priests’ petticoats.” Pugin himself stated them a little more con- 
vincingly. He explains that he was brought up with a great prejudice against Catholi- 
cism. Thus in his study of the monuments of medizval art, he found that 


The origin, intention and use of all I beheld around was then perfectly unintelligible 
to me; but, applying myself to liturgical knowledge, what a new field was open to me! 
with what delight did I trace the fitness of each portion of those glorious edifices to the 
rites for whose celebration they had been erected! Then did I discover that the service I 
had been accustomed to attend and admire was but a cold and heartless remnant of past 
glories, and that those prayers which in my ignorance I had ascribed to reforming piety, 
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were in reality only scraps plucked from the solemn and perfect offices of the ancient 
Church. Pursuing my researches among the faithful pages of the old chronicles, I discovered 
the tyranny, apostasy, and bloodshed by which the new religion had been established, the 
endless strifes, dissensions, and discords that existed among its propagators, and the devas- 
tation and ruin that attended its progress: opposed to all this I considered the Catholic 
Church; existing with uninterrupted apostolical succession, handing down the same faith, 
sacraments, and ceremonies unchanged, unaltered through every clime, language and 


nation. 

Most conversions have at their root some aspect of Catholic Truth particularly at- 
tractive to the individual convert. To-day many are converted because of Catholic 
principles of social justice. Thus Newman might, perhaps, be called a convert of 
historical honesty; Pugin, a convert of the arts of the liturgy. It is they which set fire 
to the train that eventually led him to the acceptance of all Catholic truth. 

It therefore seemed fitting to the Liturgical Arts Society that a reasonable tribute 
be paid to Pugin on the occasion of the centenary of the Oxford Movement. Here was 
a man, an artist, physically unrelated to the great University which nourished New- 
man, but spiritually very close. Within a single year of the planting of the ferment at 
Oxford which was, after thirteen long years of struggle and bitterness, to make its 
greatest convert, this artist had cut his way to the Truth and entered the Church. 
He was led on by the liturgy and by art, both avenues of approach often far more 
direct and forceful than the most brilliant ratiocination. For both appeal to the emo- 
tions as well as to the intellect — a combination necessary if we would move the gen- 
erality of men. 

To make such a tribute, Mr. Michael Trappes-Lomax, Pugin’s recent scholarly 
biographer, was asked to prepare a synthesis of what his profound study of both the 
man and his works would lead him to believe is the very essence of Pugin. Dr. Boden- 
wein, a life-long American student of Pugin, was asked to contribute a similar essay. 
And finally a pamphlet of Pugin’s is reprinted as a specimen of what this liturgical 
convert could say about church music fifty-four years before the Motu Proprio. 


A LARGE portion of this number of Lrrurcicat Arts is devoted to the question of 
the remodeling of churches. In these days of straitened pocket-books, remodeling 
assumes an importance which it might not have if worldly means were more plentiful. 
Here also is a subject on which very definite practical advice can be given, advice 
which will not only lead to greater beauty in our buildings, but to greater economy of 
maintenance as well, particularly in view of recent developments in the field of heating 
engineering. Mr. Harold W. Rambusch has been asked to write on the decorative 
aspects of remodeling for the reason that his firm has had exceptional experience 
in this field of activity, in which he has consistently wrought with conscious regard 
for liturgical tradition. Mr. John F. Rowley, an architect who has long specialized 
in the preparation of specifications for Catholic buildings, was asked to prepare a 
more purely practical article concerning structural and mechanical changes. Before 
publication, this article was submitted for correction to one of the leading mechanical 
engineers in New York, who specializes in problems of heating, lighting, plumbing, 
and ventilation. Finally there are illustrated and described six examples of remodeling 
which seem to indicate what is possible along this line. 


SEVERAL new departments are inaugurated in this number: an illustrated section 
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devoted to matters scarcely important enough to warrant separate treatment in 
articles, but certainly of sufficient interest to warrant briefer attention. We likewise 
undertake herewith a section which we have long had in mind: the publication of 
questions of liturgical interest which have been submitted to us and the answers we 
have given. This is perhaps a proper occasion on which to remind our readers that 
any question of this sort is always welcome and will receive the prompt attention of 
the best authorities the Society can find on the subject at issue. 


WITH this issue of the magazine we restore our subscription price to two dollars a 
year. A very favorable purchase of paper makes this possible, and we are only too 
glad to pass the consequent saving on to our subscribers. All subscriptions which were 


entered at the rate of two dollars and a half will automatically be extended for one 
additional number. 
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Architect —and Something More 


MicHAEL TRAPPES-LOMAX 


THE medical men said I had worked one hundred years in forty,” Augustus Welby 
Northmore Pugin wrote to a friend on February 16, 1852, a few months before he died. 
Two years earlier he had written: “‘I believe, as regards architecture, few men have 
been so unfortunate as myself. I have passed my life in thinking fine things, studying 
fine things, designing fine things, and realising very poor ones.” There is a sad con- 
tradiction there, in that an architect should warrant such an encomium upon his in- 
dustry, and then have to admit that his buildings were only poor. And then Brown- 
ing’s Bishop Blougram came to underline that admission of failure: 

It’s different, preaching in basilicas, 

And doing duty in some masterpiece 

Like this of brother Pugin’s, bless his heart! 

I doubt if they’re half baked, those chalk rosettes, 

Ciphers and stucco-twiddlings everywhere . . . 


And the architect who did more than any man of his generation to justify what Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott called ‘‘the functional heresy’’ went down in literary history as a mere 
purveyor of “‘stucco-twiddlings.” 

Why — it might be asked — bother about it, then? Both Browning and his Bishop 
Blougram probably knew a “‘stucco-twiddle” when they saw one; and Pugin himself 
admitted that all his industry ended in failure. The answer is that both Browning and 
Pugin were wrong: Browning, because he realised neither the intention nor the extent 
of Pugin’s achievement; Pugin, because he did not realise that the most important 
aspects of his work were distinct from their immediate concrete expression. For Pugin 
was something more than an architect. Other words of Bishop Blougram are uninten- 
tionally applicable: he was “‘A zealot with a mad ideal in reach . . . An artist whose 
religion is his art . . .” 

It is with this “something more” that we are now concerned. This limitation, 
however, must not be taken as an admission that Browning’s estimate of Pugin’s work 
was just, or that Pugin’s failure as an architect was as complete as he himself imagined. 
Actually, his failure was only relative to his own ideal, and his success, in his own line, 
was greater than that of any of his contemporaries. 

In order to see clearly this “‘something more’”’ of Pugin’s, it is necessary to do an 
act of violence against which Pugin would have protested with all the vehemence of 
his nature. It is necessary to separate Pugin from the Gothic Revival. 

At first glance, it would seem to be impossible, as Pugin himself would have 
deemed it impossible. But Pugin, who shouted “Gothic for ever!” when other people 
were producing Gothic merely as a fashion, was mistaken in his estimate of himself. 
For he was like a man walking sturdily forward while gazing fixedly back over his 
shoulder. He was in the uncomfortable position of being the first of the moderns, 
while looking on himself as a leader in a revival. As indeed he was. But he was the 
first of the moderns, too. 

iss The trouble was that Pugin made two fundamental mistakes. The first was in 
failing to see that art and religion were totally different things; the second, in believing 
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that only one form of art — the Gothic — was suitable for Christians. The origin of 
these errors is plain enough. From his childhood he had moved in a gothic atmosphere 
— his father had an architectural school and was gothic draughtsman to John Nash 
— and his discovery of the underlying principles of architecture was made while trying 
to find a rational basis for Gothic. Further, his approach to the Catholic faith was 
through investigation of the purposes for which medieval religious buildings were 
planned: it was but a step from finding Catholicism through Gothic to the belief that 
Gothic was the only true Catholic — or, as he preferred to say, “Christian”? — ar- 
chitecture. 

The result of these two errors, which limited him to association with a particular 
aspect — the Catholic — of the now dim cause of Gothic, was oblivion. “A future age 
will look upon these monuments,” Bishop Grant said in his funeral sermon on Pugin, 

and will ask how one man could have achieved so much, and posterity will envy to 
us the possession of a man who could accomplish undertakings in a few years that 
would have been wonderful if they had extended over many . . .” Posterity, of 
course, has done nothing of the sort. But the controversies — ranging from the ex- 
clusive Catholicity of Gothic to the propriety of the Martyrs’ Memorial in Oxford — 
into which Pugin habitually plunged with a zeal untempered with discretion, are now 
stilled, and it is possible now to consider dispassionately Pugin’s contribution. 

_ Of this contribution, Pugin himself had a clear though partial idea: “A witty 
writer in a recent periodical,” he wrote in 1851, “‘advised me tostick to my trowel; but 
I reply that I am a builder up of men’s minds and ideas as well as of material edifices, 
and there is an immense work and a moral foundation yet required before they are 
prepared to receive, understand, and practically realise the glories of Christian Art.” 
The glories of Christian Art were, of course, the glories of Gothic Art, but in discover- 
ing how they could be produced, he discovered the principles which underlie any 
constructional forms for which it can be claimed that they are anything more than 
matters merely of passing fashion. He gave them to the world in 1841, when he was 
twenty-nine years old, in his True Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture. ‘The two 
great rules for design,” he wrote, “‘are these: 1st, that there should be no features about a 
building which are not necessary for convenience, construction, or propriety; 2nd, that all ornament 
should consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the building.’ Further, with the 
lamentable results of state-aided church building before him, he went on to say: “The 
neglect of these two rules is the cause of all the bad architecture of the present time. 
Architectural features are continually tacked on buildings with which they have no 
connection, merely for the sake of what is termed effect.’ And, defining his position 
still more clearly, he added: “In pure architecture, the smallest detail should have a 
meaning or serve a purpose; and even the construction itself should vary with the material 
employed, and the designs should be adapted to the material in which they are exe- 
cuted: 


WHERE Pugin went wrong, of course, was in thinking that if these principles were 
carried out the result would inevitably be ‘“‘pointed.” But this does not alter the fact 
of his essential rightness. With one rough touch of common-sense he had exposed the 
underlying weakness which alike caused courtiers to “perish in symmetry” in the 
draughts of Versailles, and made of the cardboard-like walls of All Souls’ College a 
piece of Gothic scene-painting which requires the additional aid of moonlight. 
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The weakness was that such architecture, whether “‘classic”’ or “gothic” in form, 
was literary in origin and emotional in intent. On this “carnival of architecture,” as 
Pugin called it, when its professors appeared “tricked out in the guises of all centuries 
and all nations; the Turk and the Christian, the Egyptian and the Greek, the Swiss 
and the Hindoo,” Pugin turned the searchlight of common-sense: architecture was 
not an affair of motley; all that was wanted was to build a house like a house and a 
church like a church and a railway station like a railway station, and do them all as 
well as you could. And as to beauty, there was no need to bother about that: you 
merely had to build as well as you could, and beauty would follow of its own accord. 

Sincerity, in fact, was the first thing in architecture and its connected arts. Cast- 
iron is a deception; it is seldom or never left as iron. It is disguised by paint, either as 
stone, wood, or marble. This is a mere trick, and the severity of Christian or Pointed 
Architecture is utterly opposed to all deception.’”” He might have added that any 
architecture which professed to rise above an architectural whim was equally op- 
posed. But even as applied to Gothic alone, such ideas, when he put them forward, 
were of almost paradoxical novelty. 

It could not be expected that Pugin’s own architectural work should be a perfect 
expression of these ideas. He had first of all to discover the principles underlying his 
art; he had to learn how they could be carried out; he had to train his own workmen; 
he had to build on inadequate funds and in the face of vexatious interference. Those 
who, after reading Pugin’s theories, go to look at his buildings hoping to see what 
might be described as genuine mediaeval work of the nineteenth century, lay them- 
selves open to frequent disappointment. But they must remember that, in addition to 
these obstacles to full achievement, Pugin was only forty when he died insane from 
overwork; that he was still in the positions both of student and teacher; and that he 
knew his own limitations and was still looking forward to the time when “‘God will 
yet raise up some glorious men, who will restore his sanctuary.” 

And that brings one to the consideration of a second aspect of Pugin’s contribu- 
tion to later betterment: the restoration of something approaching adequacy in the 
appurtenances of Catholic worship. 

One of the common causes of repulsion in non-Catholics is the prevalence of what 
has been well described as “‘repository art,”* that strange permanence of shoddy 
plaster and meretricious paint, execrable in design and feeble in execution, which 
causes many Catholic churches to give an impression comparable to that of cheap 
candy. ‘The causes of this decay in Catholic art, and of its astonishing survival, are 
outside the scope of these notes. The essential point is that this unprecedented de- 
pravity in religious art was accepted as normal. People did not even realise that it 
was bad. 

Pugin’s contribution lies not so much in the fact that in an age of artistic frippery 
he produced works of artistic integrity, surprising as was that performance, but in the 
fact that for the first time a man dared to say loudly and publicly that such work was 
bad, in itself and in its results, that it was justifiable by no argument from expediency, 
and that in it carelessness in divine worship was carried over the borderline of in- 
decency. In one sentence, he enunciated principles which, if carried out, would have 
stripped most of the Catholic churches of his day, and many of ours, and left them no 
longer a source of Catholic distress and non-Catholic scandal: “All plaster, cast-iron, 


* In England, church goods houses are known as “Catholic repositories.”’ Editor’s Note. 
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and composition ornaments, painted like stone or oak, are mere impositions, and, 
although very suitable to a tea-garden, are utterly unworthy of a sacred edifice.” 
Ten years later, he drove home the attack in his Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood 
Lofts: Bad as was the Paganism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it was dressed 
out in much external majesty and richness; but now nothing is left but the fag end of 
this system; bronze and marble are replaced by calico and trimmings; the works of the 
sculptor and the goldsmith are succeeded by the milliner and the toyshop; and the rot- 
tenness of the Pagan movement is thinly concealed by gilt paper and ribands, — the 
nineteenth century apeings of the dazzling innovations of the Medician era. Cheap 
magnificence, meretricious show, is the order of the day; something pretty, something 
novel, calico hangings, sparkling lustres, paper pots, wax dolls, flounces and furbelows, 
glass cases, ribands, and lace, are the ornaments and materials usually employed to 
decorate, or rather disfigure, the altar of sacrifice and the holy place. It is impossible 
for church furniture and decoration to attain a lower depth of degradation, and it is 
one of the greatest impediments to the revival of Catholic truth. It is scarcely possible 
for men to realize the awful doctrines and the majestic ritual of the Church under 
such a form; and yet these wretched novelties are found on the altars of some of the 
most venerable temples, equally as in the abortions of modern erection.” 

Later improvement in these and similar matters may be dated from Pugin’s 
fearless plea for artistic integrity in the accidentals of divine worship. For instance, 
there is the comparative inoffensiveness (though one in which there is still room for 
much improvement) of modern representations of sacred subjects: “Without being 
wanting in the respect due to the authorized devotion of the Sacred Heart, I should be 
deficient in duty as a Christian artist if I did not protest most strongly and candidly 
against the external form in which It is usually represented. It is quite possible to 
embody the pure idea of the Divine Heart under a mystical form that should illustrate 
the intention without offending the sense; but when this most spiritual idea is depicted 
by an anatomical painting of a heart copied from an original plucked from the reeking 
carcase of a bullock, and done with sickening accuracy of fat and veins, relieved on a 
chrome yellow ground, it becomes a fitting subject of fierce denunciation for every 
true Christian artist, as a disgusting and unworthy representation for any object of 
devotion.’’ How badly that must have needed saying may be gauged from the fact 
that it was said at all. It is owing to Pugin that such strictures only require much 
milder expression to-day. 

Apart from the gratitude which is due for what he effected, Pugin’s works well 
repay perusal for their manner as well as for their matter. Whether expressing ideas of 
the utmost soundness and profundity, or of astonishing wrong-headedness, Pugin’s 
manner was the same. Simple and vehement in explanation, in denunciation he wrote 
in a manner which is a rich feast to amateurs in the almost lost art of vituperation; 
and as he disapproved of almost everything save the sea and the glories of Christian 
Art, which he himself was trying to restore in the face of enormous odds, nearly all 
his books and pamphlets well repay the enquirer. A few specimens, chosen almost at 
random, will do more than pages of description to give an idea of the man himself. 


Of a vandalistic “restorer” of ancient buildings, James Wyatt: “this monster of 


architectural depravity.” ; 
Of certain notable leaders in the English Reformation: “vile, blasphemous imposters 


pretending inspiration while setting forth false doctrines.” 
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Of the subscribers to the Martyrs’ Memorial in Oxford: “foul revilers, tyrants, usurp- 


ers, extortioners and liars.” 
Of the cupola of Saint Peter’s in Rome: “A humbug, a failure, an abortion, a mass of 


imposition, and a sham constructed even more vilely than it was designed.” 

Of various other ornaments of Renaissance Rome: “the Sistine Chapel is a melancholy 
room, the Last Judgment is a painfully muscular delineation of a glorious subject, the scala 
Regia a humbug, the Vatican a hideous mass, and Saint Peter’s is the greatest failure of all. 

Of those who made use of “pagan” architecture in Oxford: ‘“‘the admirers of gin- 


palace design.” 
Of “Classic” architects in general: “These uncompromising advocates of classical 


styles would be utterly repudiated by the humblest architect of pagan antiquity, were he 
now to return to earth. Vitruvius would spew if he beheld the works of those who glory 


in calling him master.” 
Of persons free from zeal: ‘“Milk-and-water men never effect anything; they deserve 


drowning in their own insipid compositions.” 

Of those who disagreed with him on the subject of the exclusively Catholic nature of 

Gothic: “On these points I am not to be silenced by cowards, or bigots, or those who work 

by expediency, instead of the broad basis of truth. And while I have a pen left, and a hand 

to wield it, I will write, and exhort, and denounce the destructive influence of modern and 

debased taste in the externals of religion.” 

Of human life: “There is nothing worth living for, but Christian Architecture and a boat.” 

The last sentence gives the key-note to his life. There was nothing worth living for 
but those two things; and even the sea had to be made subsidiary to Christian Art. A 
pioneer in the theory of art, his books and pamphlets would be a creditable output for 
a man otherwise unoccupied. Pioneer in the application of his own theories, his build- 
ings would have filled an architectural lifetime twice as long as his own: Cathedrals at 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Newcastle, Southwark, and Killarney; churches and 
chapels scattered broadcast over the British Isles; fine domestic buildings, as at Scaris- 
brick, Alton, and Biltin Grange. In addition, besides innumerable plans of which 
financial or other obstacles prevented the execution, there were designs for furniture, 
vestments, stained glass, tiles, iron-work, ink-pots, and candlesticks; and every visible 
foot of the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, from the great river facade and the 
Clock Tower to the umbrella-stands (the plan, the struggles with the Parliamentary 
Committee, and the credit were Sir Charles Barry’s) came from his pencil. No one 
whose life had not been dedicated to a comprehensive purpose could have done so 
much. But even so, a sense of failure assailed him before the end. Shortly before his 
death, insane from overwork at forty, he wrote: “I have been all my life instructing 
men, while others profited by the result of my labours. In the present state of society, 
and the total absence of anything like the faith and religious feeling that actuated men 
in past ages, I believe it is impossible to do much good.” 

It was not possible to do much good, in the time and with the means at his dis- 
posal. But he did more good than he knew. And the first of those last-quoted sentences 
was true both in the sense in which Pugin meant it and in another sense. For we are 
now profiting by the result of his labours. It is right that the debt should be acknowl- 
edged; for, to quote once more from Bishop Blougram, “Such men carry the fire, all 
things grow warm to them,” and in the finest products of modern functional art, as in 
the to-a-considerable-extent restored dignity of religious worship, we are feeling some- 
thing of that warmth. His own sad words, written in a mood almost of despair when he. 
was fighting on without a hope, might serve as his epitaph: “I had formed dreams 
of returning glory.” He had killed himself to bring those dreams to life. 
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Pugin, Protagonist of the Pointed Style 


The Reverend Gorpon BopEnwetn, D.D. 


AUGUSTUS WELBY NORTHMORE PUGIN had the good fortune to be born the 
man for his time. The moment had struck at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the “Gothick rudeness” was to begin to come into its own once more, and many 
men were turning their minds to the source of inspiration out of which it had sprung. 
In France the followers of Mansard had done their worst, descendants of Bernini and 
Bramante in Italy and elsewhere had long since worked out their feuds and jealousies 
into writhing columns and galaxies of cavorting cupids, and in England there had 
grown the sense that the oblong box in the ‘“‘auditory manner” of Wren, which had by 
now degenerated into unbelievable hideousness, at best left much to be desired as an 
expression of Christian art. Indeed, so far had bad taste and ignorance in matters of 
architecture in England gone that it has been said that “when Welby Pugin began 
his labours there was not a single building of modern date, either public or private, 
which was not a reproach and a disgrace to the country.” 

As an exponent of the pointed style, Pugin came by his calling naturally. At an 
early age he took his place among the students of architecture in his father’s office in 
London; at thirteen, in 1825, he made his first trip to Normandy for the study of 
Gothic; at fourteen he was entrusted with preparing drawings of Rochester Castle; 
the year following he made his second visit to France, where he engaged in sketching in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. For a while he was interested in theatrical 
accessories and fitted up a model stage with elaborate mechanical devices on the upper 
floor of his father’s house in Great Russell Street, and it was due largely to his effects 
and scenery that the new opera Kenilworth owed its success. But this interest seems to 
have died out, and when the work of the publication in 1836 of Examples of Gothic 
Architecture which succeeded the earlier Specimens of Gothic Architecture, published in 
1821, was interrupted by the death of the elder Pugin, the son continued with the 
second and third volumes, in which his excellent drawings, such as those of Herst- 
monceaux Castle, Sussex, the Abbot’s Barn, Glastonbury, and the Vicar’s Close, 
Wells, aptly illustrated his exceptional knowledge of perspective, delightful delicacy of 
line, and unusual appreciation of light and shade. 

It was in the same year (which also saw the publication of Ancient Timber Houses 
of the XVth and XVIth Centuries, Iron and Brass Work, and Gold and Silver-Smiths) that his 
Contrasts placed him at once ahead of the pioneers of the day. In this work the author 
instituted a parallel between the noble edifices of the Middle Ages and the corre- 
sponding buildings of his own day, and showed in a striking manner and with uncon- 
cealed delight the superiority of the ancient mode. Perhaps the comparison was not 
always exactly just, but it served at any rate to startle the public attention and to 
draw notice not only to the need for a higher standard of excellence, but to the exist- 
ence of certain principles and fundamental axioms of Christian art. 

Pugin, like others of his day and since, envisioned an England re-Christianized, 
and he viewed Gothic art as the only fit expression of the awakening. He saw a new 
Christian civilization arising, expressed universally in Gothic terms as it had so glo- 
riously been in the Ages of Faith. There must be, Pugin contended, a certain fitness 
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of design for the purpose intended, a correspondence of the style of building with its 
use, and hence the pointed style must be considered, not only for its intrinsic beauty, 
but equally on account of the power it exhibits in embodying and illustrating the faith 
and practices of the Christian religion. Christian architecture was to him not a mere 
matter of whim or caprice of individuals “showing off what they could do, instead 
of carrying out what was required.” In the pagan edifices which he beheld about him 
he saw little of beauty and nothing of religion. Gentlemen returning “full of lotus cups 
and pyramids from the banks of the Nile,” or from Rome “all dome and basilica” he 
held up to unmitigated scorn, no matter how many pretentious buildings they might 
put up, with all their false doors, blank windows, mock pediments (like the Bank of 
England), adapted temple fronts, concealed buttresses, and show domes (like Saint 
Paul’s). In England at least, Christian art meant Gothic art, and Pugin could discover 
no virtue in importing the worst style of the most corrupt period of continental expres- 
sion into a land full of the purest Catholic traditions. 

For him, in fact, there was no halting place between a church built on what he 
held to be Christian principles and the Covent Garden theatre. It was one thing or 
the other. “There is nothing worth living for,” he once said, “but Christian archi- 
tecture and a boat!’’ Neither a building in the elegant style of an Albert Terrace 
Parthenon, nor a wooden sarcophagous which was a compromise between a dancing 
palace and a mechanics’ institute could fulfil the requirements of a Christian church. 
However, he was no mere visionary. In The True Principles of Pointed or Christian Archi- 
tecture, originally two lectures delivered at Saint Mary’s, Oscott, when he was professor 
of ecclesiastical antiquities in that college, he began by laying down the immutable 
rules for good design; first, that there should be no features about a building which 
are not necessary for convenience, construction or propriety; secondly, that all orna- 
ment should consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the building. He 
illustrated this latter point by the famed fan groining of the ceiling of the Henry VII 
chapel at Westminster, where ornament has become a matter of complicated con- 
struction. As an example of the lack of harmony or consistency in a given work, he 
cited the use of the depressed arch in King’s College chapel, Cambridge, which con- 
tradicts the internal height of the building. He affirmed that the smallest detail should 
have a meaning or serve a purpose. He insisted likewise upon an understanding of 
symbolic associations, and in the Glossary, published in 1844, his very beautiful plates 
in color led the way for all future developments in polycrhomatic decoration. ‘“‘Orna- 
ment,” he said, ‘signifies embellishment of that which is in itself useful, in an appro- 
priate manner.” . 

Pugin was not inventing new forms: he was reviving an art which he felt was the 
embodiment of the Christian ideal, and consequently his works and words sometimes 
exhibit the limitations of such a revival. He insisted that the conventional forms of 
liturgical art have fixed principles of character, any departure from which leads to 
inconsistency and unmeaning effect. Nevertheless he did not believe that everything 
old was an object of imitation, or everything new was to be rejected. “We do not want 
to arrest the course of inventions,” he wrote in An Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture im England, “but to confine these inventions to their legitimate uses and to 
prevent their substitution for nobler arts. It is only when mechanical invention in- 
trudes on the confines of art, and tends to subvert the principles which it should ad- 
vance, that it becomes objectionable.” Unless pointed architecture were carried out on 
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these adaptive rules, he said, which were the old ones, it could not be a living monu- 
ment, it was not a “‘living creation.’ Nor was he the Gothic fanatic he has sometimes 
been represented. He declared that a knowledge of the Italian art of the XIII, XIV, 
and XV centuries could not be too strongly inculcated, and of Byzantine he wrote: 
“Sufficient Justice has not yet been done to the magnificent beauty of this style, which 
1s such as to dispute the palm with the later developments of the Gothic: although 
from circumstances, the revival of this branch of Christian architecture is not with us 
a practical question.” He had not arrived at a stage where he could envision the future 
ye, cathedral as “‘warranted by religion, government, climate, and the wants of 
society! 

__ But despite his shortcomings, his steadfastness and truthfulness of intent were 
evident in all he did or wrote, whether designing splendid railway stations in the 
simplest and most substantial manner, in opposition to the “grand cab and omnibus 
entrances”’ that actually existed, or whether deriding Egyptian cemetery gates, fiddle 
headed spoons, arm chairs with flying buttresses, or Victorian curtains with wooden 
fringes, draped in enormous folds over poles ‘‘as if for the purpose of sale or being 
dried,” or whether lamenting the enormities he himself had perpetrated some years 
back in the furniture designed by him for Windsor Castle — for admittedly his volume 
Furniture published in 1835 is the least meritorious of his works. 

It was by appealing to his sincerity and willingness to sacrifice himself to his 
ideals that Charles Barry, during the construction of the new Houses of Parliament, 
was able to re-engage Pugin, who already several years before had been employed by 
him in the same project as “‘ghost,” to underpay him, and overwork him, and to deny, 
then and thereafter, all credit that rightfully belonged to him. In 1858, when it was 
decided to publish Pugin’s life, Sir Charles Barry being asked for particulars in regard 
to the Houses of Parliament, replied, ‘““My dear fellow, there are no particulars; what 
particulars could there be?’’ Fortunately there are a few from other sources — enough 
to know that Pugin had a hand in nearly everything except the actual plans, that the 
designs for elevations, sections, and details were his. It is surely ironic that this rare 
artist, this builder of cathedrals, almost up to the moment of his death was being 
harassed for sketches of inkwells and umbrella stands by a fellow architect who 
received all the credit for his work and had undoubtedly not one quarter of his talent. * 
It cannot be said that Pugin suffered from a lack of employment; and his inde- 
fatigable energy never knowing any bounds, he should have died a rich man. But he 
_was prodigal in charity as well as in labor and spent his money in the advancement of 
his art and for the relief of the poor. As the husband of three wives and the father of 
eight children, one would imagine that in time he might have learned to be more 
parsimonious, but his zeal was too great to permit of such wisdom. The real pity, 
though, was that with all his almost ceaseless toil he was very seldom allowed to carry 
out his plans as he wished and had to suffer such constant checks and alterations that 
he often enough could not do himself justice. The best expressions, probably, of his 
original conceptions are to be found to-day in the cathedral at Killarney, completed 
in 1912, the chapel and refectory, now disused and in bad repair, at Douai, and Saint 
Oswald’s, Liverpool. Pugin himself asserted he was only actually satisfied at Rams- 
gate, where he built the church and his residence adjoining, which he called Saint 
Augustine’s Grange, and where he was both architect and paymaster. With the insuffi- 
* For details in this matter consult Pugin by Michael Trappes-Lomax, London: Sheed & Ward. 
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cient means put at his disposal and the absurd demands he had to contend with, 
the marvel was that he was able to accomplish so much. Such was his own feeling 
in the matter that he was led to declare, “I can truly say that I have been compelled 
to commit suicide with every building in which I have been engaged.” According to 
his own testimony, Saint George’s at Southwark was spoilt because of the stipulation 
that it must seat at least three thousand people on the main floor; in the church at 
Nottingham, the style was restricted to lancet, excellent for a country vale, but en- 
tirely unsuitable to a crowded town; Kirkham was a failure because of the final re- 
duction on the estimate. Nor could he get his own way in methods of construction, and 
there were melancholy instances of shams being introduced, of plaster groining and 
cast-iron carving. One has only to read the correspondence between him and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury when alterations were being made at Alton Towers to know what 
difficulties he had, even with clients who were his friends. Toward other noble patrons 
he was not always so lenient and was known to pack up his grip and depart when they 
became too impossible. Even as in the case of Maynooth, after he had prepared the 
desired designs, the expenditure was markedly reduced: so he simply resigned. 
There was one amusing incident when a certain prelate wrote to him that the church 
under discussion must be very large, must be very handsome, must be very cheap. He 
replied: “My dear Lord, say thirty shillings more, and have a tower and spire at 
once!’ Owing to this absolute turn of mind and this outspokenness, he failed to con- 
ciliate many, especially when there were a considerable number to whom the prin- 
ciples of Christian art were utterly unknown. ‘““The new bishop,” he recorded, “‘has 
blocked up the choir, and stuck the altars under the tower!”’ And again, ““The church 
at Dudley is a complete facsimile of one of the old English parish churches, and nobody 
seems to know how to use it.’”’ Certainly it was no joy to him constantly to prepare 
drawings such as those he made of Saint Gregory’s Priory, Downside (as they appeared 
in the February, 1840, number of the Dublin Review) and to realize that only a very 
small part of them would ever come into being. It helped also to make of his life a con- 
cealed tragedy to be constantly remonstrating with some paysan en notr, and in the teeth 
of his remonstrances, behold the creation of another music hall. And of course it did 
not further his popularity for him to describe the rococo accomplishments of a 
fashionable London temple as a shilling opera house, a panopticon, a Jardin d’ Hiver 
boasting diabolical fiddlers and a sort of robbers’ chorus; or to lampoon as he did the 
parish bazaars which he detested and which the clergy considered so essential to their 
existence. He was always rather too ready to prove that “we pointed men can cut 
other things beside crockets,” as he wrote in response to attacks appearing in The 
Rambler. 

Sometimes he had to suffer another sort of opposition. When the fellows of Balliol 
College had applied for certain new designs, and when Pugin had filled a whole room 
with them, even to water colors of the interiors, the head of the college, a Dr. Jenkyns, 
decided it would be a mistake to permit the employment of a Catholic architect. It 
was slight consolation that the plans were afterwards used on a reduced scale for pri- 
vate individuals. The same lofty inspiration moved John Ruskin, in his Stones of Venice, 
to'an unwarranted and venemous abuse of Pugin, made Ruskin ridicule his pyxes and 
paxes and chrismatories, and desire to put him under a pyx and leave him there! 

In regard to Pugin’s religion, there has been what would seem to be an amount 
of unnecessary controversy. As a Catholic, his faith was neither lightly adopted nor 
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loosely held. Quite otherwise. But with the somewhat unmodulated ardor and the 
inevitable lack of perspective of the convert, he was being constantly disappointed in 
his too great expectations; and in his enthusiasm often had all the appearance of tilting 
with windmills. He beheld the Church as the never-failing school in which all the great 
artists of the days of faith were found; and in Contrasts, when he had been two years a 
Catholic, he fell into the error of making too much of certain elements of truth, argued 
that no great art could be produced by anyone not within the Church’s pale, and fur- 
ther asserted that the decline of Gothic architecture was consequent to the rise of the 
reformed religion. Some years later, when he had had time to observe the pagan abomi- 
nations produced under Catholic auspices on the continent — “the severest of all 
trials for the faith of the neophyte, the Eternal City’? — he went to the other extreme 
and blessed God out loud that the Church of England had kept so much of decorum 
and so many Catholic elements despite its departure from true religion. This was the 
sort of honesty of expression and want of moderation which often gave opportunity to 
his detractors to assign to him motives which did not exist and sentiments which 
were wholly imaginary. Even in the last year of his life, when the darkness of insanity 
had come upon him, malignant gossip, which unhappily found its way into print, 
saw in his confinement an ecclesiastical plot to get him out of the way! 

An excellent example of the sort of thing that happened was afforded upon the 
publication of A Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts (1851). Of course with Pugin 
the subject of rood screens was not merely a question of architectural detail, respecting 
a few mullions and transverse beams, but, as might be expected, it involved great 
principles. The very vitals of Catholic architecture he held were assailed by those 
who opposed the idea of screens. ‘These opponents, Italianates and others, it turned out, 
however, had a great deal to say for themseves, both on historical and practical 
grounds, and a battle royal ensued. No wonder certain Tracterian observers, ever 
ready to make their own peculiar readings, saw in the conflict more than existed, and 
accused Pugin of detachment to the Holy See, maintaining that no orthodox ultra- 
montanist really could uphold the chancel screen and rood loft contention. “Chancel 
screens,” ran the nasty insinuation, “happen to be the battle-field, but we fancy that 
many things besides chancel screens are in ambuscade behind.” And so the public, 
instead of being able to enjoy, for what they were worth, the antics of the Abbé de 
Chantal, Pagan Ambonoclast, commendatory abbot of Conques, and his brothers in 
mischief, was occupied with the extremely acrimonious discussions that ensued within 
the Church and without. It seems a pity that everyone concerned for the time being 
forgot, apparently, how to laugh. Even more unfortunate was Pugin in a pamphlet 
which he published in the same year, entitled An Earnest Address on the Establishment of 
the English Catholic Hierarchy. Here he entered upon some of the causes of the change of 
religion in England, stating that it was chiefly due to conditions in the Church, citing 
in proof such facts as that the four most Puritan bishops under Edward VI had all been 
superiors of monastic establishments. He further advocated entire separation of 
Church and State and urged that the system of ecclesiastical endowments be abol- 
ished. “The only dependable endowment of the church,” he magnificently declared, 
“5 to be found in the zeal and devotion of the faithful.” But along with his admoni- 
tions to the hierarchy and attacks upon the “milk-and-water” elements — “I would 
we were quit of all those men” — Pugin made the mistake of seeming to indicate that 
the validity of Anglican orders was an open historical question. And for this his 
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enemies raised a great clamor and did their: best to have him put upon the Index. 
Finally he had in preparation another article entitled The English Schism Impartially 
Considered. He was, however, requested to delay its appearance, and due to his 
death it never saw the light of day. Which was perhaps just as well, for it does not 
detract in the least from his greatness to say that Pugin was neither theologian nor 
historian. 

“Tf he understood how to dress himself, I should consider him a universal genius,” 
said his mother, writing from Paris, of Pugin at a tender age. Unfortunately he never 
did learn to dress himself properly, appearing as often as not in sailor’s clothes several 
sizes too large for him, but to his genius each succeeding year has added its acclaim. 
Laboring at a time when Gothic art was practically unknown, when not only its prin- 
ciples, but even its nomenclature had disappeared from among men, Welby Pugin 
fought a battle with all the exaggerated valor of mediaeval knighthood. When Gothic 
architecture was supposed to be best expressed by an artificial ruin or a castellated 
mansion — in the style of Strawberry Hill — when the English cathedrals, stripped of 
their former glories, had been recently further desecrated in the name of restoration 
by Wyatt, the destroyer, as Pugin called him, and his ilk, when Italian abortions were 
all the rage, and when the execrable “‘Gothic”’ of Batty Langley made the whole idea 
odious, Pugin reéstablished the pointed style on a firm and lasting basis, reiterated its 
underlying principles, and made men who were reluctant to believe “‘that orthodoxy 
had to do at all with bricks and mortar”’’ realize, despite themselves, that religion and 
art must ever progress hand in hand. That the moment was ready for him meant 
simply that his life must needs be one of unremitting warfare, in which his gift of 
humor and his extreme views were weapons to achieve victory, instruments for effect- 
ing great results. To the originator of every great work belongs the labor, but not the 
triumph, it has been said, and this was particularly true in the case of Pugin, when at 
the age of forty death put an end to that over-exhausted life, and to that thoroughly 
genuine, consistent, and passionate purpose which has made his name great wherever 
the Gothic story is told. 
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An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of Ancient 
Plain Song 


A. WELByY Pucin * 


WHEN chancel screens were first attacked, about three years since, I at once de- 
nounced the writer of the article as one who was opposed to the very principles of 
Christian Architecture, and, I then stated my firm belief, that the objection to screens 
was merely raised as a test of public opinion, and in order to ascertain how far the 
party (of which the writer was an organ) might proceed in their opposition to the 
whole system on which the revival of true Ecclesiastical Architecture was based. 

. But, although I foresaw the evil tendency of their opinions, yet, I must confess, 
I was not prepared for the extent to which they have been carried in so short a period. 
At first the screens alone were objectionable, the architecture itself was praised as 
beautiful and appropriate, but now we are told that it is utterly unsuited to Catholic 
worship; that our finest Cathedrals, those most noble evidences of the piety of our 
forefathers, are only fit for demolition, and that, in fine, the buildings we should 
erect for divine worship should be as similar as possible to dissenting conventicles 
in their arrangement, only rather more offensive than their meagre prototypes, by 
the meretricious decoration of their interiors. Now, monstrous as these suggestions 
must appear to Catholic-minded men, they become light when compared to the 
changes that are proposed in the divine service itself, and which have been lately put 
forth in a publication which is the recognised organ of the party from whom this 
miserable system of modern degeneracy emanates. It is, indeed, seriously proposed 
to change the whole nature of the divine services of the Catholic Church, under the 
specious pretext of rendering them more popular and adapting them to the spirit of 
the age; and what is scarcely credible this change is advocated not merely for the 
services of a peculiar order or body, but for the Parochial Churches of the whole 
country. (See the Rambler of 1850) 

Now, however we may deplore the wretched taste and principle which regulates 
the services of some religious bodies, yet as long as they are confined within the walls 
of their own institutions, and are not censured by the ecclesiastical authorities, we may 
view them in silent sorrow. No Catholic is compelled to assist at their maimed rites 
or to enter their conventicle-looking chapels, if any among the faithful are so debased 
as to prefer the trumpery display of a toy-shop and the vocal entertainment of a 
concert-room to a more solemn service, why we only pity and pray for them. But 
when we find that an attempt is made to thrust this parody of a Catholic service into 
the Parochial Churches of this country, where we are all bound to worship, it is 


the one side, and of Romanism on the other, it seeks to 
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time that every man who has a heart in the Catholic cause should testify his unbounded 
horror of so unhallowed an attempt to change the ancient offices. What! shall the song 
of Simeon, the hymn of Saint Ambrose, the canticle of our Blessed Lady herself, give 
place to the doggeral rhymes and poetical effusions of a few individuals whose tend- 
encies and principles should have led them down to Geneva, but who appear to 
have mistaken their road and found their way into the Catholic Church, only to 
create divisions among the faithful, and to use the ancient liturgy as a mere vehicle 


for the display of their Methodism. 


I DO NOT hesitate to say, that the Book of Common Prayer, bare as it is in com- 
parison with the ancient office from which it is taken, is yet a far more Catholic serv- 
ice, and more in accordance with the ancient traditions than what is now proposed 
as the beau ideal of a popular service. On the same principle of lowering the divine 
service to the debased spirit of the age, some moral essays and family tales, embodying 
amusing anecdotes, should be substituted in lieu of the old lessons taken from Holy 
Writ, which are certainly quite out of date, and far more suited to the ambons of the 
Basilicas, and the rood lofts of the pointed churches, than for the assembly rooms for 
nineteenth century Christians. England can never be Catholicised by the destruction 
of her cathedrals, the conversion of the liturgy into a song-book, and the erection of 
churches, whose appearance is something between a dancing-room and a mechanic’s 
institute, and I do greatly mistake the souls of Englishmen, if this miserable system 
is ever permitted to take root in this land; for, although some weak persons may be 
led away by novelties, yet there is a general feeling of solid devotion, and a growing 
appreciation of the glories of Catholic antiquity that will effectually preserve us from 
the encroachment of modern innovations. And, although there is every reasonable 
hope, that in due time this country will again receive Catholic truth in all its fulness, 
yet such a result can only be accomplished by our rising to the high standard of an- 
cient excellence and solemnity, and not by lowering the externals of religion to the 
worldly spirit of this degenerate age. 

But as good frequently grows out of evil, it is most earnestly to be hoped, that 
this monstrous proposal of substituting vernacular compositions for the Church 
Offices, will be the means of awakening the ecclesiastical authorities to the absolute 
necessity of restoring the ancient Chaunt in all its purity, and I most gladly embrace 
this occasion for urging this all important subject. 

The very fact of such a proposal being made is an evidence that there is some- 
thing very rotten in our present system; for, although the remedy suggested is far 
worse than the disease, yet that a disease does exist, and to a very great extent, no 
man who reflects on the subject can deny. There does exist a want of reality in the 
present services of the Churches, as they are performed in this and many other 
countries, and from what does it proceed, but the corrupt and artificial state of eccle- 
siastical music. Owing to the complicated nature of modern figured compositions, 
both the clergy and the people have been precluded from taking any real part in the 
service of Almighty God. They are reduced to the position of listeners instead of 
worshippers; so that, in lieu of the grand and edifying spectacle of priests and people 
uniting In one great act of adoration and praise, the service is transferred to a set of 
hired musicians, frequently heretics and infidels who perform in a gallery, while the 
congregation are either amused or wearied, and the clergy who are present 
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generally take advantage of these interminable fugues to say their own office, which 
has no reference whatever to the great act of sacrifice at which they are ostensibly 
assisting. Thus the unity of this, the most majestic, the most solemn act of Christian 
worship, is destroyed, and in many places it has degenerated into a mere musical 
entertainment for the audience, and at which they assist with no more devotion 
than in a common theatre. Let no one think this picture is overdrawn. In one of the 
most Catholic cities of Flanders, Sunday after Sunday, an orchestra is set up in the 
nave, round which a full band arranges itself, and during the whole Mass— Kyrie, 
epistle, gospel, creed, offertory, and, horrible to relate, even the consecration and 
elevation — do these men blow forth profane airs, taken from popular operas, while 
the Church is filled with irreverent listeners to their symphonies, and no man rever- 
encing the Lord’s Body. Now, this is not a solitary example by any means. Scarcely 
is there a great Church in Europe which is not profaned by these miserable parodies 
of Divine Service; and what is most distressing, the greater the feast, the greater the 
abomination. I have been assured by a dignitary of the French Church who abode 
some time with the Franciscans of Assisi, that their daily offices were most solemnly 
sung; but the feast of Saint Francis arriving, the Church was inundated with fiddlers 
from all parts of the neighbouring country, and this most glorious church converted 
into a perfect salle d’opéra. But I build not only on the testimony of others, I have been 
frequently grieved to the heart at what I have been compelled to hear and witness. 
No later than the Sunday in the octave of the last Corpus Domini, I was present at the 
High Mass in Antwerp Cathedral, whose choir and stalls were filled with lay specta- 
tors, two cantors standing among the crowd, who appeared to be only there for the 
purpose of displaying their copes, while the service was shouted and fiddled from a 
gallery at the end of the nave, an unintelligible mass of confused and irreverent 
sounds. 


WERE it not tedious, I could multiply examples without number of this miserable 
system which has completely cut off the people from taking part in the most solemn 
act of Christian worship, and degraded it in appearance to the level of a pageant. 
It is impossible for men to sing this modern music and worship at the same time, they - 
are there as performers, and to these hirelings are the praises of Almighty God 
transferred, while the clergy and people look on in dumb show. 

Formerly such persons as now constitute the choir were unknown. The service was 
sung in Parochial Churches, between the clerks and the devout laymen (muznistrt), 
who assisted them in the chancel, and the people in the body of the church, who re- 
sponded in unison. This grand and overpowering effect of the people answering the 
priest is yet to be heard in parts of Germany. At Minden the Habemus ad Dominum 
rose from more than two thousand voices of faithful worshippers. What a difference 
from the vicarious reply of three or four professionals, thrusting their heads from out 
of their curtained gallery in the intervals of their private conversation, and whose 
hearts, instead of being raised up, were probably grovelling in the contemplation of a 
pull at a wine bottle between the acts of the performance, for it must be distinctly 
understood that all persons who sing in galleries are performers by position. Nut- 
shells, orange peel, and biscuit bags abound in organ lofts and singing galleries, 
and those who are acquainted with the practical working of these places must be 
aware that they are a constant source of scandal and irreverence. 
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Now, when we contrast the Catholic arrangements in a chancel to their miserable 
expedient of a gallery, we shall at once perceive the infinite wisdom and beauty of the 
former. All are habited in vestments, whose colour reminds them of the purity of 
heart and intention with which they should celebrate the praises of Almighty God. 
They stand within the sacred enclosure set apart for sacrifice; the very place tends to 
preserve a recollection of the Divine presence, and to keep the singers ina devout 
posture. The distinct and graduated Chaunt offers no impediment to the perfect 
union of the heart and mind with the words as they are sung; and in lieu of a mere 
empty and vain display of vocal eccentricities, we have a solemn, heartfelt, and, we 
may trust, an acceptable service to the honour of Almighty God. | 


NOW, it cannot be too earnestly impressed on the minds of all, that these arrange- 
ments for the Church service were universal throughout Christendom. It is no new 
scheme or system, proposed for trial; it is simply carrying out the practices of the 
Church for certainly more than fourteen centuries. Not only were the cathedral and 
collegiate churches provided with stalls and seats, and ample space for the ceremonies 
of the choir, but every parish church, and even chapel, had its due proportion of chan- 
cel, where the divine praises were always sung; and from the Basilica of Saint Clem- 
ent’s, down to the humblest church of the seventeenth century, we shall find abomi- 
nations, and no good will ever be effected in Church music until they are utterly 
destroyed and the service sung in its legitimate and ancient position — the choir or 
chancel. While these galleries are suffered to remain, the erection of pointed churches 
is a mere sham. In vain the long succession of clustered pillars; in vain the carved 
screen and gilded rood; the soul of the whole thing is wanting; it is the system of a 
modern chapel worked in the shell of an old church. Who, then, it will be asked, are 
those who sit robed in surplices in the stalled seats? Only privileged persons, perhaps 
subscribers, who go in for a show, like supernumeraries on the stage; lay figures as 
the “Ecclesiologist’? most wittily termed them, and but dumb dogs into the bargain. 

A greater sham than this cannot be seen. And was it for this that the long chancel 
was stalled and screened? that the cunning work was carved and the gold laid on — 
merely for the accommodation of some good easy men, who take no part in the 
solemnity, nor contribute one note to the divine praise! Surely not; it is the greatest 
possible perversion of a chancel; a scandal, and a shame. What could be more painful 
than to read the account of the new church recently consecrated at Sheffield, where 
the architect had really produced an edifice quite in the old spirit; and instead of the 
solemn Chaunt of the dedication rising from its chancel we are sickened by a long 
eulogy on the quaverings of female singers. Saint John’s, Salford, is even a more 
melancholy example; a great cruciform church, with an ample choir, and yet fitted 
up as if for the followers of John Knox; a most disheartening spectacle. 

While this wretched system of gallery singing, with Mozart’s and Haydn’s music, 
was carried on in the room-like chapels of the last century, it was in character with 
the edifices; but when the English Catholic body was awakened, or appeared to be 
awakened, to a sense of better things, and churches arose whose form and arrange- 
ment told somewhat of more ancient and better times, then, indeed, we might have 
hoped and expected, that with the shell they would have revived the soul ; that they 
would have cast off for ever the worldly efforts of modern men, who merely make 
use of the sacred liturgy as a vehicle, for a display of their professional skill; and have 
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returned to that simple and divine song, which was created, like the architecture, 
by the influence of the Christian faith, and which assimilates and harmonises with 
its lofty vaults and lengthened aisles: without this the service and the fabric will be 


at utter variance, a most humiliating spectacle of ancient grandeur and modern 
degeneracy. 


WHENEVER an attempt has been made by the members of the separated English 
communion to restore some of the external ornaments of religion which were lost by 
the apostasy of their Catholic forefathers in the sixteenth century, they have been 
usually met by insult and ridicule from a great portion of what is called the Catholic 
press; but I must say that the dedication of a modern Catholic church, as we have seen 
it occasionally announced, accompanied by a full band of music, and where bishops 
and dignitaries are exposed to the degradation of sitting in dumb show to listen to 
the interminable squalling of a few female professionals and whiskered vocalists from 
the front of a gallery, is a far more ridiculous and inconsistent exhibition. Indeed, 
with some few exceptions, the churches that have been raised after the old models 
are become so many evidences of our degradation and our shame. The altar and the 
arch may belong to the ages of faith, but the singing drags us down to the concert- 
room of the nineteenth century, and is a sad and striking proof of the little sympathy 
which exists between the architecture and the men. 

I have long mourned most bitterly in secret on this state of things, but when a 
scheme is actually put forth to abolish the very words of the ancient offices and to 
reduce the services of Almighty God to the level of the conventicle, I can remain no 
longer silent. It is evident that the extreme hollowness of the present system is attract- 
ing attention; but alas! instead of advocating the only remedy, a return to the real 
music of the Church in all its purity, we are assailed by a scheme for its utter aboli- 
tion. Monstrous suggestion! but by its very enormity, as I have before said, I trust 
in God that it will awaken our ecclesiastical rulers to a sense of the absolute necessity 
of casting aside all novelties and private conceits and returning to that music which 
has the sanction of ages and the full authority of the existing Church. What can be 
more perfect, what more edifying and consoling than that Divine Office, the compila- 
tion of so many saints and glorious men, and which is so wonderful in the perfection 
of its system and composition, that the more it is studied, the more it gains on our 
reverence and love! What appropriate fitness in all the antiphons — what noble 
simplicity in the hymns! while the Chaunt of the Psalter has an almost sacramental 
power in calming a troubled spirit and leading the soul to God; these were the divine 
Chaunts that penetrated the heart of Saint Augustine, and though many centuries 
have elapsed, they have not lost one fraction of their influence. It is a monstrous 
error to suppose that the people cannot be brought to enter fully into the spirit of the 
Divine Office. In France, there is hardly a country parish where the people do not 
join in the Vesper Chaunt and the offices with heartfelt devotion. The mass of per- 
sons are opposed to the plain song from pure ignorance; they do not understand it; all 
their ideas are, perhaps, formed from some miserably corrupt version they have heard 
drawled out by a cantor, who scarcely knew a note of music, and they never troubled 
themselves to examine and study the wonderful beauty of these heavenly composi- 
tions, which, independent of their own intrinsic merit, have all the weight and author- 
ity of the Church to recommend them. 
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To what extreme inconsistency and absurdity does not the substituting of any 
other music lead in the celebration of the Divine Office! It 1s well known that the 
Kyrie is ordered to be sung nine times in honour of the Holy Trinity; modern com- 
posers utterly disregard the mystical symbolism of the number, and multiply the 
supplications to an indefinite repetition merely to sult their notes. Again the priest 
intones the Gloria after the old traditions, while the choir takes it up in a totally differ- 
ent manner. The Credo, so far from being a distinct profession of faith as ordered, 
is a mass of unintelligible sound; and at the Sanctus, where the priest invites the peo- 
ple to join with angels and archangels, in one voice (cum una voce), in singing the 
Trisagion, a perfect babel of voices usually breaks forth, and the Ter Sanctus 1s utterly 
lost in a confusion of Hosannas, Benedictuses, and broken sentences all going together 
in glorious confusion, which scarcely ceases in time to enable the distracted worshipper 
a moment’s repose to adore at the Elevation. After a short pause the din recom- 
mences, and this generally lasts till a thundering Agnus Dei begins. Whether it is in a 
spirit of pure contradiction that modern composers have usually imparted to this 
supplication for peace the character of a great row it is impossible to say, but such 
is decidedly the case. Some of these compositions would be admirably adapted for a 
chorus of drunken revellers shouting for wine outside a tavern, and if the words — 
“Wine, give us more wine,” were substituted for “Dona nobis, nobis pacem,” we 
should have a demand in perfect accordance with the sound with which it is ac- 
companied. 

In lieu of this, were the simple Chaunt, as ordered by authoritative books, the 
Antiphonals and Graduals of the Roman Church, restored, the people would soon 
be able to take part in responding to the clerks in the chancel. The Kyrie would be 
alternate, the Gloria a real hymn of praise, and the Credo would be again a real 
profession of the Christian faith, not a piece of complicated music, while the ‘“‘O 
Salutaris’’ would rise from the lips of hundreds, and ascend with the incense to the 
throne of grace. 

How easy in this age of printing to multiply Choral books ad infinitum. How 
simple to print music for the five Gregorian Masses, so as to bring them within the 
reach of the humblest individual. If these were taught in every school, and incul- 
cated in every Catholic family, our churches would soon present the cheering, the 
inspiring spectacle of a mass of people united, not only in heart, but in voice, in the 
worship of their Creator; and this not in modern and unhallowed sounds, but in 
the very words sung by the angels in heaven when the Redeemer was born; and in 
words to which the old vaults raised to God centuries ago have often re-echoed with 
the returning festivals; and in words which, protected by Catholic authority, will 
descend by tradition to ages yet unborn. May the Almighty God in His mercy open 
the hearts of our rulers to these important truths; may He inspire our ecclesiastics 
with the spirit of reviving these solemn offices, which alone embody the spirit of the 
liturgy and set forth the majesty of the divine mysteries. May He grant us to see a 
restoration not only of the external glory of His temple but of the reverent service 
which is alone suited to its ancient symbolism; and may our churches — which, for 
the most part, are so many stumbling blocks to our separated countrymen, from the 
discrepancy between the fabric and the service — be purged from the disgrace of these 
modern. performances, and become as shining beacons, not alone by the altitude of 
their spires, but by the purity and reality of the Divine Office as celebrated in them. 
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Awards for Remodeled Churches 


IN ORDER to stimulate interest in the many problems which confront the pastor 
who undertakes to remodel his church, and in order to call attention to remodeling 
projects brought to a successful conclusion, the Officers and Board of Directors of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. have determined to offer annually three awards for the 
best achievements of the year in this department of Catholic art and architecture. 
The terms of this year’s‘award are as follows: 


(1) Any Catholic Church or chapel in the United States and its possessions, in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, or in Newfoundland, which has been remodeled as specified below may be 
submitted to the Jury for this award, with the exception that no officer, director, employee, 
or member of the Jury of the Liturgical Arts Society, or members of his or her immediate 
family, shall have had any immediate connection with the work. 


(2) Work on any undertaking submitted for the award must have been completed between 
October 1st, 1933 and December 31st, 1934 inclusive. 


(3) Any remodeling work submitted for the award must have involved a total expenditure 
of at least $1000. It makes no difference, however, whether the work done consisted merely 
of simple decoration or of major alterations. The award will be made solely on the basis of 
what was achieved with the means available. 


(4) No church shall be eligible unless, after the completion of the remodeling, it conforms 
to the requirements set forth in Canon Law, the Rituale Romanum, and the Decrees of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites. Proper cognizance will, of course, be taken of the differing 
requirements for churches using Rites other than the Roman. On this question the ruling 
of a majority of the liturgists on the Jury will be final. 


(5) All work in connection with any undertaking submitted for the award must have been 
done in accordance with the principles of Social Justice set up in the encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno of Leo XIII and Pius XI respectively. The work must have 
been done at least under the conditions set up in the appropriate codes sanctioned by the 
NRA. On this question, the ruling of a majority of the entire Jury will be final. 


(6) The awards will be given to a minimum of one and a maximum of three undertakings. 
In each case identical medals will be given to the pastor or other member of the clergy in 
charge and to the architect, artist, designer, craftsman, or other person principally re- 
sponsible for the work, and certificates of award will be presented to all firms and individ- 
uals having any part in the work, as well as to the parish or institutions itself. 


(7) In the submission of any undertaking for the award, the following material must be sup- 
plied to the Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 22 East AOth Street, New York, 
N. Y., on or before February 1st, 1935. The Society reserves the right to publish any of 
this material with the exceptions noted below. 


(a) A photograph of the interior of the church before work was begun. This must 
be so taken as to include the sanctuary and main altar. It may be a snapshot. It 
will not be published unless permission to do so is specifically given. 

(b) A photograph of the completed work taken from approximately the same 
point of view as (a) above. Further detail photographs are suggested, but not re- 


quired. 
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(c) A plot plan and/or section of the building clearly indicating all structural 
changes. If these are restricted to the altar or its appurtenances, sketch plans of 
the old and new altars will suffice. 

(d) A list of the names of the architect, pastor, contractors, and sub-contractors. 
(e) A short description of the work done. 
(f) A careful and detailed cost account. The information contained herein will 
be kept strictly confidential except, of course, for the grand total cost of the work, 
unless specific permission is granted to make the detailed costs public. 


(8) The Society will not be responsible for the safekeeping of any material sent it, although 
it will make every effort to see that nothing goes astray. Full acknowledgment will be sent 


immediately upon receipt of materials. 
(9) The Jury of Award will consist of: 


The Most Reverend James E. Cassidy, D.p. Chai 
Charles D. Maginnis, Esq. airmen 


The Reverend William Busch 

The Reverend Edwin Ryan 

The Reverend William J. Lallou 

The Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace 
Raphael Hume, Esq. 

Oliver Reagan, Esq. 

Eugene Savage, Esq. 

Maurice Lavanoux, Esq. 


(10) The Liturgical Arts Society is always ready to undertake to elucidate any question 
which may arise under paragraph 4 above. 


OFFICERS 
Charles D. Maginnis, President Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary 
Hildreth Meiere, Vice-President Joseph Sanford Shanley, Treasurer 


The Reverend John La Farge, S. J., Chaplain 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Most Reverend John J. Glennon Bancel La Farge 
The Most Reverend James E. Cassidy George I. Lovatt 
The Reverend T. Lawrason Riggs Charles D. Maginnis 
Basil Harris Matthew McCloskey 


Eugene Savage 
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Remodeling a Church 


Haroip W. RamsBuscH 


‘THERE are many parochial churches and many institutional chapels in the United 
States which were built and decorated at a time when the general level of taste did 
not approach the standards which we set ourselves to-day. Some of these buildings 
were, of course, intended to be temporary, yet the means necessary for their replace- 
ment have never been available, and so they are still in use. In many cases the clergy 
in charge of these buildings can see no hope of raising the funds necessary to tear down 
the old and start fresh, even though they may long to do so. They are therefore forced 
to consider remodeling as the only procedure within their means. 

All remodeling work naturally falls into two distinct categories: there is the type 
of alteration which involves structural and practical changes, and there is the type 
which involves decorative changes. Another article in this issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
discusses the structural and practical sides of the question; this article is intended to 
serve as a guide for those who intend to make changes calculated to increase the in- 
terior beauty of their buildings. The problem here is to take advantage of the physical 
structure, as its exists, and concentrate on the interior decoration and fitments which, 
to the congregation itself, are, after all, the most important part of the church. Thus 
thought may be given almost exclusively to those niceties which make the ceremonies 
most beautiful and the congregation most appreciative. 

Beautifying a church will always be a sacramental in the broadest sense of the 
word. A secondary reason for beautification will be to assist the people to derive the 
greatest benefit from the sacraments and from their devotions. The Church has 
always realized that the surroundings in which these take place bear an important rela- 
tion to their effectiveness. 

There was a time when our churches presented to the people the ultimate in art 
and architecture. This leadership has largely been borrowed to-day by our public 
institutions, theatres, hotels, and banks. The public receive from these buildings 
emotional stimuli which they should properly find in their churches. In fact these 
secular buildings spoil them, and in our churches they feel the want of that refinement 
to which they have gradually become accustomed. It has become necessary for the 
Church to recapture its old leadership. 

The means at our disposal in a remodeling project are all those furnishings and 
appurtenances, colors and lights which constitute a successful interior. We are limited 
only by the necessities imposed by the physical form of the old structure. Our success _ 
depends upon the degree to which these appurtenances are correct of themselves and 
ordered as a whole. Indeed we are more likely to suffer from lack of unity than from 
absence of individual works of merit. 

As all ceremonies centre around the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
it would seem that we should give to our altars their proper prominence and im- 
portance and be as careful of liturgical requirements and aesthetic values as we are of 
our English grammar and rhetoric. Examination of thousands and remodeling of 
hundreds of altars have demonstrated to the writer that it is often only a matter of 
spending a few hundred dollars to change the important features of an old altar in 
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such a way as to make it conform to the requirements of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites; and these changes invariably result in an aesthetic improvement. There are 
certain faults to be found on practically all old altars. There is that permanent throne 
built over the tabernacle which has been repeatedly proscribed. Such a throne is 
usually so built that the crucifix must necessarily stand within it, which is also pro- 
scribed. The tabernacle is usually in the form of a cupboard in the reredos, an ar- 
rangement which makes it totally impossible to cover the top and sides of the taber- 
nacle with a veil, tent-wise, as required by the Rituale Romanum and the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites. Such faults have arisen largely because we have not accommodated 
the physical requirements of our altars to that dual capacity which custom has built 
up for them in America: namely, that our high altars must serve not only as High 
Altars, but as Altars of the Blessed Sacrament as well. The liturgy for Holy Thursday 
still requires an altar of repository * and would it not seem that a particular altar 
should be equipped and set aside for this purpose, and that our meaningless custom of 
building two side altars, both of equal importance and both with tabernacles — 
often mere stage scenery — might thus well be improved upon? 

Readers of LirurcicaL Arts may recall the section in Archbishop Glennon’s 
Pastoral Letter on Church Music, published in the January, 1933, number, which 
required that choirs in his diocese “take their proper place in the sanctuary behind 
or beside the altar, in choir stalls, screened if the singers would be otherwise very 
conspicuous.”’ This, of course, merely carries out the intentions expressed in the Motu 
Proprio. It is often possible to make room for the choir in its proper place by the simple 
expedient, suggested by Archbishop Glennon, of moving the altar rail forward a few 
feet. Such an alteration has the added advantage of providing appropriate room for 
visiting clergy and dignitaries on those festive occasions when the church should look 
its best, but usually seems unbeautifully overcrowded. 

Light is the parent of color, form, and decoration, and it should be given its due 
consideration. The colored windows in a church were originally installed to add rich- 
ness, to temper the brilliancy of the exterior light, and to cut off external distractions. 
Lead, glass, and color were the tools; ornament and figures were the aids. But all 
these have, in recent years, given way to dramatic “picture windows” which are of 
themselves distractions, because their very luminous quality demands attention. We 
would do well to cease stressing the pictorial element in our windows and return our 
attention to the elements of color and pattern, which control the entire atmosphere 
of the interior and influence the furnishings and decorations as well as the emotions 
of the congregation far more than any intellectual idea which a window itself may 
directly convey. Quite often, even that intellectual idea is submerged in our forced 
contemplation of the glass painter’s pictorial virtuosity. 

But daylight must be assisted on dark days and replaced during evening services 
by, artificial illumination. Since the science of lighting has developed with enormous 
strides in recent years, many of these developments have been incorporated in our 
newer buildings. They can readily be made a part of our old ones, and this change can 
be effected with added beauty. When candles were first required for use on the altar, 
an effort was made to make the candlestick an object of beauty. So, with electric 
light, we have an opportunity to decorate the air space of the interior with the third 
dimension, giving some of that richness which banners gave to the mediaeval churches. 


* Editor’s note: See photographs and article, pages 148 and 150-1. 
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The stations of the Cross in most cases are so many excrescences. They bear no 
relation to the architecture of the building itself, though much can be done to make 
them integral parts of the structure. In those rare cases when even a modest expendi- 
ture 1s impossible, it might seem wiser to put up simple wooden crosses, fitting rep- 
resentations of each station being installed, one by one, as funds permit. This would 
eliminate what is too often termed the “necessity” for purchasing commercial prod- 
ucts. 

The judicious use of color and pattern on the ceilings and walls of a church 
probably presents the simplest method of getting effect and harmonizing the features 
of the interior. Paint and color can be applied to most objects and can be used as a 
central nerve to pull together all the features of the interior and thus to organize its 
parts. 

_ In many of our churches the pews are still “golden oak,” a color in itself unpleas- 
ing and lacking in that force which a rich, deep color gives to the average church 
interior. Here likewise is an opportunity for the effective use of color. 

Flooring presents an additional occasion for color and pattern. In selecting new 
flooring material for an old building it is usually well to find one which is built up of 
units which allow for any settlement of the old building, and at the same time a ma- 
terial which will not look too polished and smooth, for such a material will also most 
quickly show blemishes. One which is never too bright strikes a happy medium. 

The baptistries of our churches rarely receive the attention due the sacrament of 
Baptism. Many strangers come to these in an impressionable mood. It would seem 
only proper to make an attempt to take care of the many physical needs of the bap- 
tistry, and yet do so beautifully. The sacristy also merits attention. We are all familiar 
with the storeroom appearance of many sacristies. Yet there is no reason why they 
should not be planned in an intelligent manner, so that the sacrarium will not look 
like a mere plumbing fixture, or the vestments cases look like haphazard pieces of 
furniture. 

All these elements, of course, are inter-dependent. And unless they are planned 
and conceived together, we shall continue to have the promiscuous furnishing and 
decoration of our church interiors. In art as well as in family life, order, harmony, and 
unity of purpose remain the guiding principle. By keeping this principle in mind, 
many an old interior can be made over more nearly to our hearts’ desires and to the 
greater glory of God. 
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Old Churches 


Joun F. Row.ey 


EVERYONE knows that there are many old churches which are sadly in need of 
repairs, and others which might well be remodeled. Churches erected thirty or forty 
years ago do not always meet present day requirements; such buildings were often 
erected when the parish was new and it was not possible to give proper attention to 
the physical aspects of the problems involved. Pastors are usually well aware of these 
conditions, and had it not been for the unfortunate financial difficulties of the past 
few years, alterations and remodeling would doubtless have been under way. Such 
work is now quite likely to be done in the near future and it may be wise to take stock 
so that both clergy and laity may be made aware of the possibilities for improve- 
ment on the practical as well as the aesthetic side. This article is intended merely to 
suggest some of the improvements which are possible on the practical side. 

Remodeling work is of a peculiar nature. It implies an improvement over the 
old, both structurally and artistically. Taste, due regard for liturgical correctness, 
and a wise expenditure of funds are surely prerequisites in any alteration. As a matter 
of fact — and paradoxical though it may sound — many a remodeling job could have 
been better executed at less expense if the above golden rules had been observed. In 
this connection the writer knows of a proposed alteration to an altar and sanctuary 
which would have involved the expenditure of thousands of dollars by the placing of 
an inessential ciborium above the altar. The marble columns of this ciborium would 
have seriously interfered with proper circulation in the sanctuary. The alternate 
scheme merely consisted in the elimination of the old, cupboard-like tabernacle and 
the placing of a free-standing tabernacle in its place. The total cost of this last change 
came well within the budget (a trifle over one thousand dollars) and allowed a suffi- 
cient sum for the making of tabernacle veils. 

When the structure to be remodeled is sound and well designed, the worn parts 
can be replaced, the walls repointed and cleaned; the interior of the building reno- 
vated and redecorated; the roofs repaired — with particular care to proper flashing 
and drainage. But alterations and repairs should not be done in a spirit of mere 
patchwork, since a thorough remodeling will extend the usefulness of the building for 
many years to come. 

Many of our older churches were originally well designed, but have been altered 
so many times that to-day, through incompetent handling, it is difficult to recognize 
the good parts from the bad. Therefore a point that cannot be too often stressed is that 
alteration work done without benefit of architect is likely to be unsuccessful. 

Considerations of an aesthetic nature are dealt with in the article by Mr. Harold 
W. Rambusch, in this issue. There are, however, many alterations which may be 
advocated on purely practical grounds. Often these changes will likewise improve the 
appearance of the building. The following paragraphs are intended to hint at a num- 
ber of the practical and structural aspects of old buildings which are thus susceptible 
of improvement. Space does not permit exhaustive treatment of any of them. 
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HEATING. Many a pastor’s coal bills bear witness to a state of affairs which calls 
for serious attention. It may not be amiss to suggest to those in charge of our parishes 
and institutions that frequent inspections of the parochial heating plant by reliable 
heating engineers may result in substantial savings. Not very long ago this question 
was brought home forcibly to the head of a large Catholic institution. The exorbitant 
coal bills forced the Mother Superior to take stock. A thorough inspection revealed 
certain defects in the boilers. These were repaired for a nominal sum. But the main 
trouble was found to lie with the somewhat temperamental handling of the whole 
situation by the janitor. This brings up the all important problems of maintenance, 
too often made light of by employees who consider their jobs in the light of religious 
sinecures. In the present instance the discrepancy between the cost of maintenance 
and the cost of coal ran to thousands of dollars. The institution could still effect a large 
saving by pensioning a deserving but incompetent retainer and employing an efficient 
janitor or superintendent to do the work. Many coal companies will gladly advise an 
owner concerning ways and means of effecting savings in the use of coal. But large 
purchases of coal should always be made on the basis of a chemical analysis which 
determines the heat units per pound of coal and the percentage of ash. Some years ago 
the officers of a large Catholic charity in New York requested a local coal company to 
inspect the plants in their six institutions and submit a report of conditions. Certain 
changes in equipment proved to be too costly for immediate attention, but it is a 
matter of record that a saving of some ten per cent. was effected through added effi- 
ciency in the use of coal and more competent handling of existing equipment. Such 
advice is available to anyone, and when it is coupled with a thorough inspection by an 
accredited heating engineer, the net result will most likely be wise economy. For 
example, actual savings of ten to twenty per cent. have been effected through the 
simple expedient of cleaning the tubes in the boilers at least once a. week. Even a 
sixteenth of an inch layer of soot in these tubes is as effective in preventing transmis- 
sion of heat as a comparatively thick lining of asbestos insulation. Another item which 
leads to economy through proper maintenance has to do with the elimination of 
leaks in the pipes and an occasional inspection leading to the replacement of defective 
air valves. ; 
Recent developments in thermostatic regulating devices have made possible a 
far more efficient use of existing heating plants. The economy effected through the 
installation of such devices is often more than sufficient to cover the cost of the entire 
installation within the first year. In all cases where portions of a building are to be 
used only at certain times or on certain days, and therefore need not be heated at all 
times, it is advisable to install unit heaters consisting of fan and copper heating coils. 
These units can readily increase the temperature to the desired point in a compara- 
tively few minutes. Such an installation, incidentally, is much more economical in 
initial cost and operation than the usual battery of steam radiators. Full information 
concerning such devices can be obtained from reliable manufacturers and heating 
engineers. Automatic stoking apparatus might also be considered. When an alteration 
is likely to involve structural changes, it is well to entertain the possibility of concealed 
radiators, which greatly enhance the appearance of an interior. Finally it should be 
understood that it is often wise to pay a fee for reports prepared and submitted by 
reliable heating engineers rather than to act on gratuitous data supplied by manu- 


facturers or their agents. 
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VENTILATING. Ventilation is ancther important problem that can be attacked 
when projected alterations include structural changes. Quite often this can be done 
when new windows are to be installed. This was the case in the recently completed 
alterations in Saint Peter’s Church on Barclay Street, New York City. The old win- 
dow frames, which were pivoted top and bottom, were removed and new stained 
glass windows in new metal frames were installed, with ventilators at bottom, in con- 
junction with new ventilating arrangements in openings above the windows. The 
modern trend is toward “air-conditioning” and more effective ventilation, and when 
alterations of any magnitude are made, provision should at least be made for future 
mechanical installations, even if the budget does not permit the expenditure needed 
for a complete plant at the time. 


LIGHTING. The question of technical progress in lighting has been broached in the 
preceding article. It was pointed out that lighting fixtures can be well designed. 
Often the remodeling of an otherwise hopeless interior involves a change, structural 
or otherwise, of the ceiling and trusses, such as illustrated on pages 132-3. In such 
cases a consideration of lighting problems is in order. The fixtures in old buildings 
may be of such nature that a change in finish and the relocation of units will be suffi- 
cient to improve the efficiency in the distribution of light. Otherwise new fixtures can 
be designed and the general scheme include a consideration of the proper lighting of 
the sanctuary. This can be done in such a way as to obviate the necessity for hap- 
hazard fixtures and even, as the writer has noted on several occasions, the use of 
portable desk lamps on the altar proper. The advice of an expert is as necessary in this 
problem as it is on questions of heating, ventilating, etc. 


ACOUSTICS. In connection with changes in a ceiling or trusses, an occasion may 
present itself to improve the acoustics of a building by a judicious use of accepted 
standard material. While it is obviously desirable that the congregation should hear 
plainly the words of the pastor, discretion should be exercised in accepting the sta- 
tistics and mathematical charts, submitted by some high-powered salesmen of the 
latest “scientific” material, until they have been checked by some manufacturer or 
engineer who has been a pioneer in the study of the problem. The most economical 
material is not always the cheapest; this can be proven by a comparison of the better 
class of artificial stone tile with the cheaper fibre products. Here, perhaps more than 
in other phases of remodeling work, the problem is complex and calls for caution on 
the part of architect and client. 


RECENT alterations done under the supervision of Robert J. Reiley, to Saint Peter’s 
on Barclay Street, New York City, are interesting, as they embody a number of the 
above practical suggestions as well as improving the appearance of the building. The 
present church is one of the oldest in New York City, and the work recently done is a 
good example of what can be accomplished to restore the original fine appearance of 
a building. The wood balconies supported on iron columns, running down either 
side and across the rear of the church, as well as the organ gallery were removed, 
and a new fireproof gallery installed at the rear. Even with the elimination of these 
balconies, the seating capacity was increased by a closer spacing of the new pews. The 
old wooden enclosed vestibules, built out into the portico, were removed and new 
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vestibules were constructed inside the building. The wood flooring in the aisles was 
replaced with terrazzo. Concealed radiators placed in the outside walls under the 
windows replaced the old steam pipe coils, which were carried around the floor be- 
tween the pews. Concealed flood lighting of the sanctuary was installed, replacing the 
exposed trough lights. The organ, console, and choir, which were in the old balcony 
at the rear, have been. rearranged so that the console and choir are now located over 
the sacristy on the Epistle side, in conjunction with the sanctuary. This arrangement 
is an attempt to abide by the spirit of the Motu Proprio, so often flouted. An echo organ 
has been installed in the.attic, with sound chamber and grille in the large cove of the 
ceiling over the new balcony at the rear of the church. 

The basement of Saint Peter’s Church, formerly used as a meeting room, with a 
stage and a sloping auditorium floor, was completely altered. The floor was leveled by 
excavating to the lower level of the old auditorium floor; new columns supporting the 
upper floor were installed; all the old exposed steam pipes were removed and the new 
piping installed in trenches under the floor. The walls were furred and the radiators 
concealed. A new altar, and pews and confessionals taken from the upper church were 
installed, and the result is a very fine lower church, which adds greatly to the useful- 
ness of the building. 

There were a number of other minor alterations and repairs, such as installing 
proper exits from the lower level; new vestment cases and a thorough renovation of 
the sacristies; new lighting fixtures, etc. A new baptistry was created: in which was 
placed the original font. It is unfortunate that the proportions of Saint Peter’s Church 
make it difficult to obtain good photographs showing these alterations, and that no 
photographs of the interior before alterations are available. 

Finally attention might be called to the illustration on page 126, showing a 
method for increasing the depth of the sanctuary. This is an excellent plan when it is 
impossible to obtain greater space for the sanctuary by eliminating the front rows of 
pews, as Mr. Rambusch has suggested. Either plan leads to added dignity and also 
allows adequate space for visiting clergy on occasions of solemnity. 

The observance of all these considerations will not necessarily make all our 
churches beautiful and practical. They will, at least, lead to the restoration of a sense 
of proportion and a more correct approach to the problems which are bound to con- 
front the pastor who wishes to spend his parish funds in the wisest manner. 
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Six Remodeled Churches 


I. THe CuurcH OF SAINT GERTRUDE 


Wilson, Connecticut 


THE nature of the very simple alterations in this 
building is obvious from the photographs. They 
were done for the Administrator of the parish 
under the supervision of a fellow priest, the 
Reverend T. Lawrason Riggs. The dossals, rid- 
dels, and tester, the last being of the simplest 
possible type, are of full terra cotta stuff, edged 
with a gold galloon. The riddel posts are poly- 
chromed, mostly in green and gold, and sur- 
mounted by angels with scarlet tunics and gold 
wings. The riddels are hung from black iron bars 
on cords of silk, alternating black and old gold. 
The cross of the crucifix, hung on small black iron 
chains, is green. The candlesticks are of silvered 
wood, with gilded escutcheons bearing red and 
green crosses. The copper tabernacle has a sil- 
vered crown fitting over the veil. The veil and 
frontal shown are violet, the latter having dark 
green orfreys, edged with braid of black and 
white checks. The railing is of dull varnished oak, 
its details adorned with scarlet and gold. It is now 
properly hung with a linen communion cloth on 
the inside. A dark green carpet replaces the garish 
green one formerly there, and the floor has been 
painted black. The sanctuary lamp, which hangs 
at the side owing to limitations of space, has been 
dulled and equipped with clear white glass, and is 
now furnished with a tassel of green silk. The 
polychroming, candlesticks, tabernacle, and cru- 
cifix are by Robert Robbins. The alterations in 
the sanctuary, including a white frontal and the 
three other tabernacle veils, cost less than a 
thousand dollars. The body of the church has been 
greatly improved by painting the wainscot to 
match the cream of the walls, and the addition of 
a narrow scarlet line on the edges of the panels. 
Small statues in polychromed shrines, on either 
side of the sanctuary, will eventually replace 
those shown. The effectiveness of the work may be 
judged from the fact that a member of the con- 
gregation said to the pastor: “It is much easier to 
pray in the church now.” 


II. THe Cuurcy or Our Lapy or 
PERPETUAL HELP 


Bernardsville, New Jersey 


THROUGH the munificence of the former Mrs. 
James Cox Brady, this attractive little country 


church was entirely remodeled, enlarged, and 
decorated as a memorial to her husband. 

It all began by the presentation of a beautiful 
copy of an Italian altar-piece to the Rector, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor William McKean, by 
the late Mr. Brady. This altar-piece is a splendid 
copy of the celebrated Annunciation of Simone 
Martini which adorns the Cathedral of Sienna. It 
is in the style of the Italian Primitives, the figures 
being in color on a gold field, and it has an Italian 
Gothic frame typical of the period. It was quickly 
seen that the little church presented a very inade- 
quate setting for so fine a work of art. Additions 
and improvements became necessary and pro- 
gressed steadily until the present impressive result 
was attained. 

The exterior of the “‘west’’ front is supposed to 
resemble that of the church at Stoke Poges in 
England — famous because of its association with 
Grey’s Elegy. Its interior simulated nothing at all, 
and was most depressing because of the heaviness 
of the wood trusses. 

The most important changes were the lengthen- 
ing of the chancel in order to form a suitable set- 
ting for the reredos, ending in a new stone “‘east”’ 
end, with a triple bellcote in the English manner, 
but without the usual east window, and the sim- 
plifying of the roof trusses in a rather Italian 
form. Formerly, there were one-story extensions 
to the transepts, which served as vestries for the 
clergy and acolytes. These were thrown into the 
transepts, thus giving more seating capacity, and 
the transepts were extended above them — one 
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side being devoted to a new organ, and the op- 
posite side to the console and choir galleries, the 
original choir and organ loft having formerly 
occupied the popular position at the west end. 
The removal of the old choir and organ made it 
possible to open up the entire west end after the 
English manner and place the font in the centre, 
there being no central west door. The triple win- 
dow that formerly stood above the old altar was 
inserted in the west front and joined to another 
smaller triple window, the whole forming a very 
charming effect. The tower entrance was in- 
creased in height by the removal of the floor 
above, making one out of the two original 
compartments. 

The aisles and porches were flagged with ran- 
dom slate. The chancel floor was paved with 
Belgian black and other marbles and with 
Casotta stone. The altar proper was executed in 
Irish green marble enframed within Belgian 
black. The beautiful silver tabernacle and candle- 
sticks stand out well against the gold background 
of the reredos. These, the decorations of the in- 
terior, and the lighting fixtures were executed by 
Rambusch, under the direction of the architect, 
Wilfrid E. Anthony. The high altar was set off by 
a rose damask dossal, executed by Saint Hilda 
Guild. Incorporated in the roof truss at the chan- 
cel entrance is a beautiful Rood, the figures of 
which were carved in Germany. Suspended from 
the Rood Beam are three very fine silver sanctuary 
lamps. 

Two more lancet windows were added to the 
chancel, and the four filled with fine grissaille 
with symbols and heraldry, executed by Miss 
Helen Armstrong of New York. Miss Armstrong 
also executed the two triple lancets over the side 
altars. 

Not the least of the more practical improve- 
ments was the addition of a clergy and acolytes’ 
sacristies with all the proper equipment (see 
plan). 

The total cost of all the alterations described 
above did not exceed $40,000. They were com- 
pleted early in 1929. 


III. Saint Patricx’s CHURCH 
Momence, Illinois 


LIKE so many buildings constructed years ago in 
Renaissance style, Saint Patrick’s Church suf- 
fered from over-decoration rather than bareness. 
It seemed necessary to construct altars and re- 
decorate the building in such a way that the at- 
tention of the faithful would not be constantly 
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distracted from the principal purpose of the in- 
terior: a place for the celebration of the Mass. The 
work was done by Barry Byrne (architect) and 
Alfonso Ianelli (collaborating designer). The 
whole undertaking was finished in 1926. Careful 
planning kept the total expense down to about 
twelve thousand dollars. The decorative changes 
consisted in painting the dado black, in refinishing 
the columns and pilasters in dull gold tone, in en- 
riching the spaces adjacent to the arches and the 
entablature with vermilion and gold, and in color- 
ing the ceiling ultramarine. All the colors are of 
full intensity. A new altar was installed, made of 
red Verona and golden Sienna marble, inlayed 
with Belgian black, the symbols being incised in 
gold. The reredos is of cast cement, in a dull gold 
tone. The altar painting is on canvas, and is the 
work of Mr. Ianelli. ‘The whole treatment shows 
what the exercise of restraint can do to an interior 
which was originally somewhat fussy and dis- 
tracting in its nature. 


IV. CuurcH FoR SAINT ANNE’S PARISH 
Normandy, Missourt 


A FEW years ago Saint Anne’s Parish, Nor- 
mandy, Missouri, was confronted with a serious 
problem. Its old stone church was proving inade- 
quate for the crowds that assembled for Sunday 
Mass. The Reverend Albert Drohan, c.pP., solved 
the problem in a very satisfactory manner, and 
with a minimum of cost to the already debt-laden 
parish, by transforming the barnlike auditorium 
of the adjacent parochial school into a church 
that, in spite of its simple restraint, possesses a 
most devotional character. 

The work was accomplished under the super- 
vision of Messrs O’Meara and Hills on a budget of 
some twelve thousand dollars, which included the 
conversion of the stage and dressing room into a 
sacristy, sanctuary, and ambulatory; the building 
of a choir gallery with stairs leading to it; side 
altar niches; floor reconditioning; complete 
decoration; reglazing of the windows; building of 
confessionals; the altar rail, pews, statues, high 
altar, Stations of the Cross, appointments, sanc- 
tuary furniture — in fact, everything complete, 
with the exception of lighting fixtures. 

The floors and pews are of oak. The wood used 
throughout the rest of the work is sugar pine, dull 
natural finish, which takes on a tone that is rich 
in its satiny, mellow softness. In the simple high 
altar, wood dyes were used discriminatingly to 
bring out the chamfers and carving. Sedilia, prie 
dieu, rail, gates, even the candlesticks, are of pine. 
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The stations and statues were finished in dull 
ivory with some dark ochre in the deeper reveals. 
An artist of some repute took care of the decora- 
tion, which consisted mainly of the hand stencil- 
ing ot the sanctuary walls, the interiors of the 
niches, and the ceiling beams and the window 
jamb trim, which was already in place. 

The windows were reglazed in small rectangu- 
lar lights of variegated light amber domestic 
cathedral glass, set in lead cames. The dossal in 
the rear of the altar was made from materials pur- 
chased in Saint Louis department stores and 
sewed by the Parish Sisters. Monk’s cloth was 
used for hangings in the confessionals. The plaster 
relief ornament in the splayed head and jambs of 
the flat sanctuary arch depict rays coming from 
above, and wheat and grapes in conventional and 
rather modern forms. For obvious reasons, no 
traditional architectural style was followed. This 
absence of a catalogued style, in so necessarily 
simple a building, is most refreshing. 


V. CHAPEL, SAINT VINCENT’S HoME FoR Boys 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE photographs of this chapel show very 
graphically what was the problem and the solu- 
tion chosen by the architect, Henry J. McGill. 
The original plan had the disadvantages so gen- 
erally found in institutional chapels: the flat ceil- 
ing offered very little opportunity to obtain 
ecclesiastical feeling in the interior. The original 
arch of the sanctuary was more like what might be 
expected in a commercial or residential room 
than in one associated with the Church. The only 
possible solution of the problem lay in careful 
decoration of the existing wall surfaces and ceiling 
and in the replacement of as many of the old 
appurtenances as possible. New altars of very sim- 
ple marble were installed, new stations painted, 
and triptychs added to the altars. This work was 


all done directly through the architect’s office. 
The ungrateful sanctuary arch was transformed 
by furring out with steel, lath, and plaster, until a 
more suitable shape was obtained. Richness was 
injected through a careful use of fine wrought 
iron, executed by Benjamin J. Hasselman. And 
finally the whole interior was tied together and 
given interest by careful polychroming, executed 
by Rambusch. The entire work was done at the 
height of prices, about five years ago, and then 
cost about thirty-four thousand dollars. Of course 
a similar undertaking to-day would be consider- 
ably less expensive. 


VI. Tue CHurcH OF THE Hoty INNOCENTS 
Pleasantville, New York 


THE problem in remodeling this building was 
largely to add richness to an interior which gave 
an impression of bareness and of lack of distinc- 
tion. The amount of money available was not 
unlimited. The architect in charge, Wilfrid Ed- 
wards Anthony, undertook to obtain the desired 
result by the use of color and by enriching the 
sanctuary. Finely wrought riddel posts, tester, 
and rood beam, executed by Irving & Casson, 
added tremendously to the dignity of the sanctu- 
ary, and a fine note of richness was obtained by 
the use of cloth hangings — dossal, riddels, and 
frontal — executed by the Saint Hilda Guild. A 
new and liturgically correct altar and tabernacle 
were installed. The remainder of the remodeling, 
apart from a number of handsome statues, can- 
dlesticks, etc., consisted of careful polychroming 
of the existing truss system (Thomas W. French, 
decorator). What had before been a rather undis- 
tinguished and commonplace ceiling design be- 
came a far richer and more unusual feature 
through the considered use of color. The entire 
cost of this work (executed about ten years ago), 
was approximately ten thousand dollars. 
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Six Remodeled Churches 
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I. The sanctuary before remodeling (above) and after 
(opposite page) of the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, Bernardsville, New Jersey. See page 126 
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IT. General interior after remodel- 
ing of Saint Patrick's Church, 
Momence, Illinois. See page 127 
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IV. General interior after remodeling of the church 
made out of the school auditorium for Saint Anne's 
Parish, Normandy, Missouri. See page 127 
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V. The sanctuary before remodeling (above) and after 
(opposite page) of the chapel of Saint Vincent’s 
Home for Boys, Brooklyn, New York. See page 128 
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VI. The sanctuary before remodeling (above; photograph 


much damaged) and after (opposite page) of the Church of the 
Floly Innocents, Pleasantville, New York. See page 128 
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Godefroy and Saint Mary’s Chapel, Baltimore 


WILLIAM SENER Rusk 


‘THE American career of Maximilian Godefroy, and something of his career in Eng- 
land and in France, is gradually being put together. Miss Carolina V. Davison of the 
Maryland Historical Library has already gathered important pieces of evidence; and 
soon, with the appearance of Latrobe letters long in private possession, both Latrobe 
and Godefroy promise to cease being lay figures, and to take on three-dimensional 
validity as early American architects. 

‘The purpose of the present discussion is to examine the chapel Godefroy designed 
for Saint Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, in 1806. He had reached America the year 
before, having, on account of his royalist sympathies, chosen exile rather than a 
Napoleonic offer of army rank; and he had soon received appointment as instructor of 
drawing in Saint Mary’s College, at that time organized in affiliation with the Semi- 
nary. In the course of its long history, the Chapel has served both Seminary and College 
needs, as well as being for a time a parish church, a centre for ecclesiastical congresses, 
and even a pro-Cathedral (in so far as the temporary burial there of Archbishop 
Carroll made it so) pending the completion of Latrobe’s Cathedral in 1821. The 
Chapel as it now stands is, generally speaking, as originally built, except for a corridor 
which connects the structure with the Seminary through a south wing built in 1877, 
and for certain changes in the interior fitments.1 The Treasurer of the Seminary, the 
Reverend J. Tessier, later its Superior, superintended the construction, with George 
Weisse as the contractor. The detailed accounts still preserved give the total cost as 


$33,828.7614. 


THE first documentary item to be considered comes from a paper entitled, Indication 
des Préces justificatives, dated Paris le — Janvier 1837, and signed by Godefroy, a photo- 
stat of which is in Miss Davison’s care. Under the heading Amérique, he says in part: 


Appelé bient6t aprés mon arrivée, en 1805, par une des plus célébres Universités des 
Etats-unis 4 concourir, dans ce Pays-neuf a /’Instruction Publique, comme Professeur d’archi- 
tecture civile et Militaire, et des Beaux-Arts; un Dipléme d’honneur et Spécial, que me décerna 
ce Corps respecté, atteste quels purent étre le Succés de mes Cours, pendant douze années. 

Ce fut pour cette université que, en 1806 et 1807, je construisis la Chapelle de S* 
Marie: Premier Edifice Gothique qui ait été élevé dans cette partie du Monde, et dont le dessin, 


1The Reverend A. Boyer has kindly summarized the 
detailed changes for me: no important changes have been 
made in the old chapel as to size, columns, etc. In 1840 an 
architect named Long made repairs. I never found out 
what he did. Maybe he gave greater solidity to the front; 
maybe he built the steeple (a wooden structure). Godefroy 
in his original design has a steeple somewhat different from 
the steeple I saw (1879); tottering, it was torn down in 1916. 
I doubt that the tower planned by Godefroy was ever 
built. Interior modifications: at first the body of the Chapel 
was to receive the faithful. A railing divided the sanctu- 
ary from the body. A pulpit was at the railing, on the Epistle 
side of the sanctuary; the altar was not far from the rail- 
ing. The sanctuary was roomy enough to have profes- 
sors and seminarians in it. A crucifix, rather large, hung in 
the rear of the sanctuary where now is the Virgin’s niche. 


The original altar was replaced by the present one in 1842, 
but it was left at the same location as the old one. Two 
German artists made it. In the summer of 1861, the Niche 
of the Virgin was built. About that time the railing was 
removed and the students (seminarians) occupied the body 
of the Chapel. The faithful were admitted only to the gal- 
lery. In the book, Sulpicians in the United States, are given 
the changes made in 1916. The altar was moved to the rear 
of the Chapel, the woodwork running along the pillars was 
set up, etc. The two side chapels have not been modified 
very much since 1808. Their use has varied; the sacristy 
was on the Epistle side, and the college students attended 
services in the chapel of the Gospel side. The Lourdes 
Grotto on the Epistle side was put up in 1890 by one of the 
professors. 
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en aquarelle, Exposé a lAcadémie-Royale de Londres, et ensuite a Paris, ala Be 
des Beaux-Arts, en 1827, a mérité d’étre alors accueilli, (ainsi que mes autres ouvrages), par de 
grands Talens, et honorablement mentionneé dans un Rapport officiel, eae sur mes 
travaux, par le Ministre de la Maison du Roi, a Pun de M.M. les Architectes de a ees 

Depuis cette 17° époque, et pendant une résidence de 15 années a Baltimore, jai été 
chargé d’Eriger et de préparer d’importantes constructions Monumentales et Nationales, aux 
Inscriptions desquelles mon nom reste attaché. ries ae 

Parmi ces édifices, outre l’Eglise, dite Chapelle de S* Marie, ci-dessus TBEORORIES, Von 
peut citer, dans le Maryland: — 2° le Monument-Public (Battle- Monument) d’environ 60 
pieds de haut, et en marbre, Elevé sur la Place de Photel-de- Ville de Baltimore, a la 
mémoire des Citoyens qui périrent, en 1813, dans la défense de cette cite — Les pease 
en.ont été éxécutées d’aprés mes Esquisses, par le célébre Capellano, sculpteur des Rois d’Es- 
pagne Charles IV et Joseph-Napoléon, alors en Amérique lui méme. 

— 3° Le Temple des Unitaires, dans la méme ville. 

— 4° La Banque du Gouvernement — Idem. 

—5° La Banque du Commerce et des Fermiers — Idem. 

a Richmond Capitale de la Virginie: 

— 6° le Vaste Parc, que j’établis par ordre de |’Etat, sur un Mont rapide, alors coupé 
de profonds précipices, au milieu desquels se trouvait le Capitole. 

— 7° de plus Le Palazs de Fustice, 

— 8° Enfin, le projet demandé et adopté par I’Etat de Virginie; mais dont les circon- 
stances de 1819 ont fait Suspendre ’éxécution, d’un Monument Triomphal, et 
d’imposante dimension 4 la mémoire du Général Washington, au Sommet de ce 
méme Parc. 

J’ai aussi fourni les grands Projets, qui ont également fixé l’attention publique, pour 
divers monuments au général Wassington, pour la Banque Centrale du Gouvernement a 
Philadelphie, ou pour la Bourse de Baltimore ayant eu le dégout de voir ce dernier édifice 
deshonoré par des changements choquants, pendant sa construction, je l’ai abandonnée, 
peu avant mon départ pour |’Europe, et je dois dire pourquoi. 

Le Sur-intendant des Edifices publics 4 Washington, Siége du Gouvernement [Benjamin 
H. Latrobe], avait été remercié: I] etait pére d’une nombreuse famille: L’administration 
m’avait fait offrir sa place: loin de l’accepter, j’écrivis au Président des Etats-Unis (M* Madi- 
son) pour Solliciter en faveur de L’ancien Titulaire: I] fut réintégré, et c’est lui qui vient 
sourdement suggérer les dégouts que je viens d’indiquer et qui devaient amener la résolu- 


tion que je pris et le mit en mesure de me remplacer. . . Pour l’honneur des deux nations, 
je dois ajouter que cet ingrat n’etait ni Frangais ni Americain.? 


? A free translation of this document is as follows: Shortly 
after my arrival in 1805, I was invited to cooperate in the 
public education of this new country by becoming profes- 
sor of civil and military architecture and of fine arts in one 
of the most celebrated universities in the United States. A 
special diploma of honor which this distinguished univer- 
sity conferred upon me, bears witness to whatever success 
my courses may have had during a period of twelve years. 

It was for this university that, in 1806 and 1807, I built 
the Chapel of Saint Mary; first gothic building erected in 
this part of the world. A sketch of it, in watercolors, ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy of London and then in 
Paris, at the Surintendance des Beaux-Arts, in 1827, 
merited the recognition (as well as my other works) of 
many talented persons. It also received an honorable men- 
tion in an official report on my work which the minister of 
the King’s Household had requested from one of the archi- 
tects of the Crown. 

From this first period on during fifteen years’ residence 
in Baltimore, I was entrusted with the erection and plan- 
ning of important monumental and national buildings, the 
dedicatory inscriptions of which still bear my name: 

In addition to the church called the Chapel of Saint 


Mary — mentioned above —I may cite, in Maryland: 
(2) a public monument (the Battle Monument) about sixty 
feet in height, of marble, erected on the square in front of 
the Baltimore City Hall, to the memory of the citizens who 
perished in 1813 in the defense of that city. All the sculp- 
ture here was executed from my drawings by the celebrated 
Capellano, sculptor of the Kings of Spain, Charles IV and 
Joseph Napoleon, who was then himself in America. 

3. The Unitarian Church in the same city. 

4. The Bank of the United States, idem. 

5. Commercial and Farmers National Bank, idem. 

In Richmond, capital of Virginia: 

6. The great Park, which I designed by order of the 

State, situated on a steep hill, at that time broken up 

by deep ravines, in the midst of which was located the 

Capitol. 

4. Also the Court House. 

8. Finally the project requested and adopted by the 

State of Virginia, but in the execution of which the cir- 

cumstances of 1819 forced a delay: a Triumphal Monu- 

ment of imposing dimensions to the memory of General 

Washington, on the highest level of this same Park. 
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Then, in the Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
there are preserved a letter by Godefroy to his fellow-countryman, Girardin, of Balti- 
more, dated Richmond, September 19, 1816, and telling of his struggles in connection 
with the Court House there, and a farewell letter to the painter, Thomas Sully, as the 
architect was about to sail for England, dated Baltimore, August 22, 1819. Finally, 
a letter written by Godefroy under date of March 27, 1817, in the possession of Fa- 
ther Boyer, expresses great chagrin at the changes made in his plans for the Chapel. 
He writes: “Far from the praises given to this church being a source of pride to me, 
they irritate me, for I know that it is tolerable only by comparison, that its architec- 
ture is spoiled on its exterior by its roof, by its interior vault, by its gallery, by its 
narrow side aisles, by its basement windows. . .”” He hopes to make an engraving 
showing his original plans, mutilated, he feels, by the ignorance of the builders. 

When we come to consider the Chapel, the question of style naturally arises, and 
the possible source of the design. The Seminary was organized and has been main- 
tained by the Sulpicians, a French order founded in 1641. On the invitation of Bishop 
Carroll they came to Baltimore in 1791. Throughout the century and a half between 
1641 and 1791, and indeed until the time of Viollet-le-Duc, the style of French archi- 
tecture, ecclesiastical as well as secular, was always one or another variety of Classic 
or Renaissance, with the exception of such fantastic structures as the Hamlet at 
Trianon. Moreover, Saint Sulpice, the church in Paris from which the order sprang, 
had decided as early as 1732 to have a Palladian facade, Servandoni’s design winning 
over, not a Gothic design, but the Rococo of Meissonier. It is hard to believe, then, 
that this French order would have asked a man who usually designed in the classic 
mode, as the Unitarian Church, Baltimore, the Battle Monument, in the same city, 
and the Richmond Court House attest, to give them a Gothic design as reminiscent of 
home or as suitable to their purposes. And, while the outside is obviously the design 
of one who is using Gothic elements classically, the interior with its greater unity 
suggests in its proportions not French but English Gothic. 

Now, it is well-known there was in a sense no Gothic Revival in England, because 
the style was never dead. C. L. Eastlake in his A History of the Gothic Revival, London 
1872, makes this abundantly clear. One may trace the Gothic continuity in terms of 
restorations, of new structures, of antiquarian studies, or of architectural guide-books 
— the story reads the same. Important illustrations would include the Monasticum 
Anglicanum of 1655; the early works of Inigo Jones, both before and after his Italian 
residence; the occasional designs of Sir Christopher Wren, such as the ““Tom” Tower, 
Christ Church College, Oxford, or the towers of Westminster Abbey; the influence of 
Horace Walpole, author of The Castle of Otranto and master of Strawberry Hill, 1747; the 
practical Gothic Architecture of B. and 'T. Langley, 1742; the influence of William Beck- 
with, author of Vathek and master of Fonthill Abbey; Grose, Antequities of England and 


I also furnished the general designs, which likewise 
attracted public notice, for various monuments to General 
Washington, for the central Bank of the United States in 
Philadelphia, and for the Baltimore Exchange; but having 
suffered the distress of seeing this building spoiled by 
shocking changes, during its construction, I abandoned it 
shortly before my departure for Europe and I must give the 
reasons. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings at Washington, 
seat of the Government, [Benjamin H. Latrobe] had been 


discharged. He was the father of a large family. The ad- 
ministration had offered me his position. Rather than 
accept it, I wrote to the President of the United States (Mr. 
Madison) to intercede in favor of the former incumbent. 
He was reinstated, yet it was he who underhandedly sug- 
gested the disgusting changes I have mentioned, which 
resulted in the resolution which I took, and enabled him to 
take my place. . . . For the honor of the two nations, I 
must add that this ingrate was neither a Frenchman nor an 
American. 
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Wales, 1773-87; Bentham and Willis, History of Gothic and Saxon Architecture in England, 
1798; Eaton Hall, Cheshire, finished before 1814; Britton, Cathedral Antiquities of Great 
Britain, 1814; and, for the practical builder, Pugin (elder) and Willson, Specimens of 
Gothic Architecture, 1821-23. The Waverly novels and Contrasts (1836) and True Princi- 
ples of Gothic Architecture (1841), the last two by the younger Pugin, set the stage for 
Ruskin. Yet it should be remarked that in all the history of this English Gothic 
activity, Godefroy and his chapel have been well-nigh forgotten. 2 Si 

Thus the statement that the Chapel is a significant factor in the Gothic Revival in 
America or anywhere else is seen to be misleading, if for no other reason than because 
the Chapel has been too little known. ete 

Therefore, with Sulpician and French sources ruled out as inspiration for the 
architect, two possibilities remain. Godefroy may have come under the influence of 
Batty Langley (or some similar English guide-book), or he may have been influenced 
by contact with Latrobe. In spite of the unfortunate and bitter disagreement which 
later separated them, we have already seen that Godefroy stepped aside in favor of 
Latrobe when the position of government architect was vacant after the War of 1812, 
and we know that Latrobe befriended Godefroy during his early career in America, 
and in numerous letters spoke of him in high terms, even praising his share in the de- 
signs of the Exchange, Baltimore, the collaboration on which led to the break. It is thus 
not at all impossible that Latrobe discussed the design of the Chapel with Godefroy 
during its progress. We know that Latrobe, father of the Greek Revival though he 
may be, designed a Gothic manor, Sedgeley, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and that 
he offered to the Trustees of the Baltimore Cathedral Gothic as well as Roman de- 
signs for them to choose from. The English character of the Chapel nave and apse 
makes the theory of Latrobe’s influence still more plausible. 

Coming now to the Chapel itself, the spectator will note that it is of brick (of Balti- 
more make), with Aquia Creek sandstone trim. The length is about eighty-five feet 
and the width about fifty feet. The plan is cruciform, the side aisles are narrow, and 
the wings provide a sacristy, formerly the Chapel of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga, and a 
Grotto of Lourdes, formerly the sacristy. The structure has a screen facade, attached 
to the body of the church by a quaint flying arch. A steeple formerly dominated the 
elevation, the last one, and perhaps the only one, being removed in 1916. The details 
of the fagade design are accounted for partly by the material used, and partly by an 
attempt at any orderly arrangement of Gothic features, mingled with classic. The open- 
ings are sharply pointed; the central one and the balanced niches have key-stones at 
each apex. Clustered columns, engaged and with Tuscan capitals, divide the design 
vertically. Trefoils mark the lunettes, developing into a cross over the central door. 
Panels are placed above each entrance. Over the centre, and in miniature form over 
each side entrance, is an attic story, or elaborate entablature. Mouldings, composed of 
corbel-like elements, combined with others of more Gothic profile, mark the first 
transition, plaster helping the brick to follow the sculpturesque forms. Then comes the 
arcading,? with trefoil openings in each arch, and a delicate rose window in the centre, 
on the salient bay which runs vertically through the whole design. Again mouldings, 
and then a naive brick ornamentation of diamond and oval forms, with a frame 
steeple rising from the centre, and in smaller form from each corner. The steeple re- 


°C. G, Herbermann, The Sulpicians in the United States, bricks in the shafts and in it i iest i 
ann, ; i the archit 
New York 1916, thinks that this use of vitrified moulded _ the United States. rmsuicatatians eh 
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moved in 1916 rose in two rectangular stories before the final pyramid, which raised 
the cross to the background of the sky. A three-sided splay of steps binds the main en- 
trance to the ground, with lunette window openings to the lower chapel or basement 
on either side. Gothic suggestions are seen in the buttresses which appear on the flanks 
of the structure. 

Within, one notes the sunken barrel vault over the nave, with decorative ribs,* 
and the ribbed vaulting of the aisles. The arcade is formed by closely spaced clustered 
columns, with beaded fillets, capitals decorated with acanthus leaves, a torus below 
and above, a flat impost block, and sharply pointed arches. Corbel moulding separates 
the body of the nave from the upper story. The seats are longitudinally arranged. 
Stairs to the organ loft occur in the western end, the gallery being lit by the rose win- 
dow. The windows of the apse and aisles are much later than the structure, but in the 
lower chapel the original white patterned glass is used. 

If one were asked in conclusion to point to analogous mixtures of classic and 
Gothic forms, one would refer to Plate V of Langley’s Gothic Architecture Improved by 
Rules and Proportions, London 1747, where the clustered columns, upright acanthus 
leaves, and spirit of ornamentation suggest Godefroy; to Plate XX of the same widely 
used guide, where the simple pointed arch, the open work of the quadrifoils, and the 
diamond and rosette forms of the design are again suggestive; or to the pointed arches 
of the barn, Homewood, Baltimore, thought to be contemporary with the Georgian 
house, erected 1801 to 1803. 


4 Herbermann says the building is groined and ribbed. Seminary of Saint Sulpice, Baltimore, 1801. 
Cf. also Memorial Volume of the Centenary of Saint Mary’s 
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RELIGION IN A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


BY THE time this note reaches the readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts, they will have heard many 
times of the marvels at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago. The architectural journals 
have been filled, these past months, with accounts, 
some glowing, others expressive of a saner attitude. 
This, of course, is as it should be. The ebullient 
nature of the élite among our modern commercial 


architects did indeed reach a high level during the: 


halcyon years preceding the unfortunate recession 
of the country’s prosperity. But this was nothing 
compared to the paroxysm of enthusiasm evi- 
denced by the buildings on the Fair ground. Here, 
indeed, the spirit of architectural carnival is in 
the air. 

Since this note is, after all, written for the 
benefit of readers of LirurcicaAL ARTs, we will 
limit ourselves to that one aspect of the Fair which 
directly concerns them. The writer of the Official 
Guide (page 82) informs his readers that the build- 
ing called the Hall of Religion “strives to express 
the spirit of modernism, that is the voice of the 
Fair, and the more mellow, traditional spirit of 
holy things.” And he is right in this instance. A 
walk around the various exhibits certainly gives 
evidence of a “‘spirit of modernism,” of which the 
mainspring seems to be broad tolerance and keen 
interest in everything non-Christian — Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, and what not 
—but very little interest in traditional Chris- 
tianity. There is, however, one exhibit that will 
interest the Catholic visitor. It is tucked away in 
the far corner of the building and is devoted to 
work from Germany and Austria. There is a 
freshness about the objects shown in this section 
that is often woefully lacking in contemporary 
religious art in this country. Perhaps this is be- 
cause German and Austrian artists receive more 
appreciative consideration and assistance from the 
Church in their countries. Or can it be that these 
artists realize more fully that they are living in the 
twentieth century? Of course we may rightfully 
withhold unqualified approval of certain bits of 
sculpture, and the stained glass will come as a 
shock to many who are really sympathetic to a 
modern handling of the medium, but in general 
the work gives evidence of sound craftsmanship 
and intelligence. We are delighted to hear that 
when the Fair closes, this exhibition is to travel 
all over the country. The large and handsome 


windows from the shop of Mr. Charles J. Connick, 
of Boston, seem a trifle out of place in this section; 
the compiler of the Guide Book further complicates 
the question by writing: “Six rare, stained glass 
windows by Cormick of Boston, were borrowed 
from the great Milan cathedral being built in 
Pittsburgh.” Except for the fact that Cormick is 
really Connick and that Milan should read 
“Mellon,” the Guide Book’s statements are correct. 
What price glory! 


BUT there is one object given great prominence 
in the Hall of Religion which deserves a little more 
attention, since it has been placed in the centre of 
the main plan of the building and is intended as a 
focus for all the religious exhibits. This is the 
Great Chalice of Antioch. The chalice is referred 
to in the Official Guide Book as “‘one of the rarest 
relics of Christianity,” and an impression is given 
that it dates from the beginnings of the Christian 
religion. Indeed the Guide states that: ““Archaeolo- 
gists, biblical scholars, writers, and artists who 
have studied this chalice pronounce it to be the 
earliest known object connected with the Eu- 
charist.’’ Unfortunately this same chalice has been 
an object of archaeological controversy for a good 
many years, and it seems too bad that this should 
not have been made clear in connection with its 
exhibition at the Fair. It is perhaps worth while to 
summarize what the various authorities on the 
subject have said so that our readers may draw 
their own conclusions. 

A brief description of the chalice is perhaps 
necessary for those who have not seen it to com- 
prehend what follows. It consists of an egg-shaped 
inner cup of silver enclosed in an outer envelope 
of ornamental perforated silver work. It is the 
envelope in particular concerning which there 
has been so much controversy. There is likewise 
a solid silver foot, or base. The total height of the 
chalice is 7.56 inches. 

The most ambitious valuation is that attached 
to the chalice by Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen. After 
publishing some material about it in learned 
journals, Dr. Eisen is 1923 published a monograph 
in two volumes entitled, The Great Chalice of 
Antioch. (This year Dr. Eisen has published a much 
shorter work on the same subject intended for 
those who cannot afford to purchase the larger 
book.) The monumental proportions of this two- 
volume treatise would certainly be justified if Dr. 
Eisen’s opinions concerning the chalice are cor- 
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rect. For he considers this cup to be the oldest of 
Christian relics, the inner cup being perhaps that 
used at the Last Supper, and the outer covering 
having been made a.p. 60-70 as a protective 
casing for so precious an object. The first volume 
of his work is devoted to his reasons for this belief. 
These are stated in great detail, and involve a 
précis of the history of the Near East, with particu- 
lar reference to Antioch; of early Christian archae- 
ology; and of the early history of the Church. 
There is likewise an elaborate analysis of the de- 
sign of the outer casing in terms of what has come 
to be called “dynamic symmetry.’? Thus there 
are chapters on ‘“‘Occulted Spiral Curves,” “The 
Lift of Inhalation,” “Accent in Art,” “Cosmic 
Motion,” etc. This material is followed by an 
elaborate bibliography including over five hun- 
dred items. The second volume of Dr. Eisen’s 
treatise is devoted entirely to plates. The chalice 
is shown from all points of view, and each photo- 
graph is given reproduction not only in its natural 
size but in magnified forms as well. 

There is one aspect of this chalice on which 
anyone may feel free to disagree with Dr. Eisen, 
even granting the antiquity which he assigns to it. 
He says that the chalice contains admirable por- 
traits of the “founders of the Christian religion,” 
and then proceeds to character analyses of the 
Apostles showing how admirably they are depicted 
in the portraits on the chalice. For example we are 
informed that (caption of plate 8): “The strong 
face and dominating mien of this portrait [Saint 
Peter’s] is characteristic of the mind and accom- 
plishments of this great apostle. The two crossed 
keys on the side of the chair are well outlined.” 
Now a look at the enlarged reproduction of this 
portrait reveals merely a blurred and worn head 
which only an excés de zéle can characterize as 
having ‘‘a strong face and dominating mien.”’ Nor 
does the photograph justify the text on page 31 of 
Volume I (upper first column). We read that 
“The head and face, though worn, are still 
marvelous in expression. The features are entirely 
in harmony with the rest of the body indicating 
early manhood. The face is thin, elongated, and 
tapering, the eyes very deeply set and unfortu- 
nately much worn.” 

Then again Dr. Eisen’s description of the por- 
trait of Saint Andrew seems unwarranted (plate 
17, caption): “The portrait is that of a very old 
man with noble features. The astonished look on 
his face recalls to us the tradition about his vision 
of the Holy Spirit commanding him to communi- 
cate to Saint John the admonition to undertake 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel.” The por- 
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trait of Saint Luke, we are told, is “full of refine- 
ment and thoughtfulness”; that of Saint Mark 
“indicates an enormous energy and set purpose.” 
From all these comments, a reader might gather 
that the chalice is most valuable as an incono- 
graphic source. This, because of its worn condi- 
tion, it certainly is not. 

Shortly after the publication of Dr. Eisen’s 
formidable monograph, many voices of dissent 
began to be heard. The reviewer in the London 
Times Literary Supplement wrote (June 5, 1924): 
“Dr. Eisen does not attempt to lull the suspicions 
of the archaeologist by any affectation of the 
critical spirit . . .” and he continues with the 
comment that the archaeologist ‘‘will even con- 
tinue to maintain that the notion that portraits of 
Christ are in existence is an ancient delusion 
which has been over and over again disproved.” 
The reviewer finally ventures the opinion that “It 
would be safest probably to assign the chalice to 
the third century as a provisional date. . . 
Perhaps it will turn out to be earlier: but the date 
A.D. 60-70 is never likely to be accepted.” 

One of those who has most consistently dis- 
agreed with Dr. Eisen has been Father de Jer- 
phanion, the learned Jesuit who holds the chair 
of archaeology at the Pontifical Oriental Institute 
in Rome. His publication, Le Calice d’ Antioche: 
Les théortes du Dr. Exsen et la date probable du calice 
(Orientalia Christiana, Volume III, August—Sep- 
tember, 1926) points out a number of contradic- 
tions in Dr. Eisen’s work and assigns a considerably 
later date to the chalice. Father de Jerphanion 
remarks concerning Dr. Eisen’s bibliography: 
‘Les cinq pages a trois colonnes de bibliographie 
qui terminent le volume ne sont qu’un trompe 
Voeil a Pusage des lecteurs naifs.” Father de 
Jerphanion has a supplementary study of this 
Chalice in his book La Voix des Monuments (Van 
Oest, 1930) in a long chapter entitled ““A propos 
du Calice d’Antioche — Art chrétien primitif ou 
art byzantin?” For those who cannot read French, 
reference may be made to Father de Jerphanion’s 
article in Thought (March, 1927). An article by 
Joseph Wilpert — Early Christian Sculpture: Its Res- 
toration and Its Modern Manufacture (The Art Bul- 
letin, Vol. IX, No. I, September 1926, pp. 122- 
139) — likewise deserves mention. It deals fully 
with the reasons why the authenticity of the chal- 
ice has been challenged. 

Another authority who disagrees with Dr. 
Eisen is Professor C. R. Morey of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He wrote in 1925 (Art Studies, Harvard 
University Press): “Thus, instead of assuming a 
Holy Grail and the enshrining thereof in a piece 
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of silver work of the end of the first century let us 
assume the antiquity of the inner cup alone — a 
small cup found in the sixth century treasure and 
dating presumably from the same period. Let us 
assume that in the interval between the first find 
and the final assembling of the objects in the 
possession of Messrs. Kouchakji, a Levantine 
silversmith, such as the one who put the bogus 
inscription on the genuinely silver vase recorded 
by Heron de Villefosse, decided to make out of a 
silver cup of no great value, something which he 
could sell at great profit. He would have had no 
trouble in imagining the banalities of the chalice 
and could have found his models in widely pub- 
lished books. All this might have happened, and a 
bath given the chalice to produce the oxide in the 
two years which Dr. Eisen states elapsed between 
the original find and the final assembling of the 
treasure. Such a theory explains (1) the apparent 
discrepancies of date between the chalice and the 
rest of the treasure; (2) the apparent discrepancy 
between the first century style and technique and 
the fourth century iconography; and (3) the 
curious pasticcio of elaborate perforated envelope, 
clumsy rosette band, and crude inner cup making 
an ensemble that cannot be paralleled in antiq- 
uity. In view of the fact that the antiquity of 
the chalice is not archaeologically certain, one 
must take the above possibility into account. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is therefore that we 
may have in the outer envelope of the chalice a 
genuine but very peculiar work of the fourth 
century A.D.; if not, we have in it a very clever 
modern fabrication.” 

It would be possible to quote other expert views 
on this interesting chalice, but enough has already 
been said to indicate how divergent are the opin- 
ions of the archaeologists concerning it. It is most 
unfortunate that those who had an opportunity to 
see the chalice in Chicago were not likewise given 
an opportunity to hear of these divergent opin- 
ions. The chalice is interesting enough in itself to 
withstand such a presentation. 


AFTER an hour spent roaming among the ex- 
hibits grouped around the chalice, the critical 
visitor turns with a sense of relief and security to 
the truly instructive displays which might be seen 
in such places as the Firestone and General Motors 
buildings. Here, at least, the machinery is in 
full view. 


CHRISTMAS CRIB AND ALTAR OF REPOSITORY 


TWO problems which confront the priest in 
charge of a beautiful church are the Christmas 


crib and the altar of repose for Holy Thursday. 
Because of the temporary character of both of 
these shrines, their decoration is generally left in 
the hands of pious but inexpert committees .for 
whom realism is of greater importance than 
dignity — direct contradiction of liturgical art! 
Thus every Christmas brings out a new and un- 
satisfactory combination of half concealed scaf- 
folding, brown paper rocks, and fading ivy to 
make the setting for the ubiquitous “realistic” 
group of statuary. 

Again for the altar of repose, where all decora- 
tion should be subservient to the tabernacle, the 
ornamenting of the chapel is often left in the hands 
of enthusiastic florists. If there are several adjoin- 
ing churches, the luminibus ac floribus ornatus of the 
ritual is freely translated into a competitive spring 
flower show, not strictly in accord with the spirit 
of the Church still in mourning, and robbing the 
Easter high altar of its legitimate glory. 

The Prior of the Dominican Church* in San 
Francisco, Father Francis Pope, having a litur- 
gical church in his charge, and having a restrained 
and unusual liturgical taste, settled these diffi- 
culties by a combined arrangement for both of 
these occasions. The church built in Gothic style 
imposes the use of Gothic hangings. These can be 
adapted for several different arrangements as can 
be seen in the accompanying photographs (pages 
150-1). 

A small chapel, having a carved oak reredos 
behind the altar, is used. A very few minutes is 
required to make the complete change from the 
chapel, as it appears throughout the year, into the 
Christmas, or Holy Thursday chapel. No altera- 
tions are required other than an iron rod to 
support the dossal, and sockets for the wrought 
iron supports for the riddel curtains. These hang- 
ings can be used on three separate occasions, 
Christmas, Holy Thursday, and Corpus Christi, 
and the white antependium for the high altar 
can be used throughout the year; thus the initial 
outlay is not expensive when it is remembered 
that these hangings can be used from year to 
year, maintaining liturgical dignity and elimi- 
nating yearly expenditures, none of which is 
lasting or satisfactory. 

In view of the many years of service required, 
the materials used were chosen for their richness 
and durability. The hangings are of raw silk, 
combined with brocade of linen and raw silk, 
with fringes to match, all of a dull oystershell 
white color. The texts and arrow-feather borders 


*Church of Our Lady and Saint Dominic, Beizier 
Brothers, Seattle, Architects. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD BY ELSE EISGRUBER 
FROM THE EXHIBITION OF GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN RELIGIOUS ART 
AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO 
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A Combined 
Christmas 
Créche and 

Altar of 


(ABOVE) THE TABERNACLE OF REPOSITORY PLACED ON Repository 
THE SIDE ALTAR, WITH APPROPRIATE HANGINGS WHICH 
MAY BE TAKEN DOWN WITH EASE WHEN NOT IN USE 


WHITE FRONTAL FOR THE MAIN ALTAR. THE EMBROIDERED PELICAN, WHICH IS DETACHABLE, 
IS USED AS THE CENTRAL MOTIF. THE FRONTLET IS USED BOTH FOR THE CRECHE AND THE ALTAR OF 
REPOSITORY, ABOVE THE DOSSAL 
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THE CRECHE USED AT CHRISTMAS TIDE. THE EMBROIDERED STAR MAY BE REMOVED FROM 
THE TEMPORARY DOSSAL AND THE PELICAN SUBSTITUTED WHEN THE SIDE ALTAR IS USED 
AS AN ALTAR OF REPOSITORY 
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(LEFT) ALTAR FOR SISTERS’ ORATORY, 
SAINT JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, FORT WAYNE, 


CONSTRUCTED, SUNDER THE 


DIRECTION OF THE REVEREND MICHAEL 


INDIANA. 


HAPMAN 


‘ 
A 


ANDREW C 


J 


(RIGHT) NEW BAPTISTRY GRILLE RE- 


CENTLY INSTALLED IN SAINT PATRICK’S 


CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. THE DESIGN 


SHOWS DISTINCT SPANISH FEELING 
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are scarlet. Except in the medallions, no other 
color is used. 

The medallion used on Holy Thursday (and 
Corpus Christi) is a silver Pelican on a black 
ground; the small birds are of gold and the nest 
emerald. The border is the same scarlet arrow- 
feather used on the riddels. The tabernacle, of 
carved wood, is laid with silver and gold leaf; the 
knop is of crystal and wrought iron. There are 
silver candlesticks to match. Two vases of white 
flowers are sufficient. The decoration of the re- 
pository consists in the relation of color and 
symbol between the Pelican and the tabernacle, 
combined with significant texts, rather than in the 
somewhat distracting profusion of flowers gen- 
erally used. 

The chapel is liturgically correct; the white 
antipendium generally conspicuous by its absence, 
is in place.* The wrought iron arms of the riddel 
curtains support the traditional wax candles. 
Both the medallion and the text on the dossal 
hanging are detachable, being applied to the 
hanging by means of such snappers as are com- 
monly used on automobile curtains; thus the 
medallion of the Pelican can be used with the text 
on the high altar throughout the year on all feasts 
requiring a white antependium, and for Holy 
Thursday be returned to the dossal for the altar of 
repose. The dossal is made the exact width of the 
high alter to facilitate the use of the text. The 
white and silver arrangement for Holy Thursday 
is changed into a white and gold setting for the 
Christmas crib. 

The Nativity group consists of a set of statues 
belonging to the old church for many years; they 
were assembled into a group on a base made to fit 
the mensa. The banality of decoration was over- 
come by having the statues laid with gold leaf, 
rubbed and waxed, returning in places to the red 
ground under the gold. By placing the statues on 
the altar, a deeper significance is given to the 
group than in the usual setting, and an added 
dignity to the figure of the Christ Child in the 
centre over the altar stone. (The base of the 
statues is raised so that the stone is untouched.) 
The Christmas medallion — stars on a dark blue 
ground — is bordered in gold to correspond to the 
group below, again there is no need for holly and 
fir boughs because the decoration of the shrine 
consists in the relationship between the group, the 


* Fortescue, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 307, 
Edition 1930: The Place of reservation “may be the taber- 
nacle of a side altar. . . . The locus aptus, whether it be 
really an altar or a temporary table without an altar stone, 
should have a white frontal.” 
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star, and the texts, not in color only but in 
significance. [All designs by Charlton Fortune. 
Tabernacle designed by C. J. Ryland. Work exe- 
cuted by The Monterey Guild, Monterey, California. | 


BaptistRY GRILLE, SAINT PaTRICK’s CATHEDRAL 


WHEN we think of ironwork, our thoughts are 
apt to turn to the beautiful rejas of the great 
Spanish Cathedrals, where the art of wrought iron 
was developed to an exceptional degree. The 
earlier Spanish grilles were not made of cast 
metal, but were of wrought iron hammered and 
twisted and enriched with ornament in repoussé. 
Ironwork handled in this way preserves a crisp 
metallic character which largely accounts for the 
charm of the old masterpieces. The natural 
medium for repoussé work is a sheet of metal, and 
when this is hammered out into ornament, it takes 
the form of a band rather than of a moulding. So 
we see why the earlier reyas were enriched with 
bands of ornament. The lower parts of these grilles 
were kept rather open, affording a view of what 
was beyond; while the upper part, or the cresting, 
blossomed out with the exuberance which is so 
characteristic of Spanish ornament in all periods. 
No effort was made to conceal the lock, and it was 
treated as an unsymmetrical detail. The need for it 
was frankly met. Instead of trying to hide it or 
balance it with a “dummy”’ plate, it was welcomed 
as an opportunity for an incidental spot of orna- 
ment, and in this spirit it was hammered into the 
most elaborate and intricate designs. From this it 
may be seen that in early examples of Spanish 
iron the design was governed by the material and 
the requirements; in other words, the under- 
lying principles of “‘functionalism’” were recog- 
nized by the masters, even though the word itself 
had not been coined. 

In this spirit the new baptistry grille at Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York was designed by 
the architect, Robert J. Reiley. The work was 
executed with great fidelity to the design and a 
fine feeling for the material by the Becker, Lynch 
Company, of New York. The grille adds a fine 
point of interest to the narthex end of the nave 
of this beloved structure. 


A Hosprrat OrATORY ALTAR 


THE Sisters’ oratory of Saint Joseph’s Hospital, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana recently needed a new altar, 
and that illustrated on page 152 was installed 
under the general direction of the Reverend 
Michael Andrew Chapman, ‘‘Peregrinus Gaso- 
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linus” of Acolyte fame. The means available for 
this altar were very limited. So the altar and 
tabernacle were very simply constructed of stained 
dark walnut, the interior of the tabernacle being 
covered with gold leaf. The total cost of this work 
was seventy dollars. The wrought iron frame for 
the canopy and riddels, the figures surmounting 
the riddel posts being cast, not wrought, cost 
$105.00. The crucifix and candlesticks, all wrought 
iron except the Corpus, which was cast, actually 
cost $65.00. But this price is too low, and the 
craftsman who made the set states that a fairer 
price would be one hundred dollars. The cloth 
hangings were obtained at a great bargain, as was 
the material for a set of vestments. It was possible 
to purchase these materials from an upholsterer 
who wished to get rid of them, and they therefore 
cost only one hundred fifty dollars. In the regular 
market this item would have to be doubled, at 
least. The hangings were made up by the sisters in 
charge, and of course involved no expense on this 
score. The total actual outlay on this handsome 
altar was $290.00. It could probably be dupli- 
cated in other places for a maximum of six to 
seven hundred dollars. This is certainly a notable 
case of what can be done at very little expense by 
‘local talent”? under competent direction. 


Queries 


Q. IS THERE any objection to having the 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and Saint John 
appropriately arranged around an altar 
crucifix? Is there any objection to represent- 
ing the figure of Christ on this Crucifix with 
arms stretched straight out to the side, as 
though the Body were levitated to that ex- 
tent at the moment of death, instead of 
having the Corpus appear to hang from the 
nails in the hands? 


A. THERE seems to be no authority against the 
use of two figures flanking the crucifix. There are, 
of course, many representations of the Crucifixion 
which include flanking figures. Sometimes such 
figures represent the two thieves, the centurion, 
Saint Mary Magdalen. In the church of the 
Abbey of Maredsous, Belgium, the Cross is 
flanked by the Blessed Virgin and by Saint John 
as well as by figures representing the victorious 
Church and the vanquished Synagogue. This is a 
nineteenth century work. A picture of it may be 
found on page 215 of Le Crucifix dans ’ Histoire, dans 


L’Art, dans L?Ame des Saints by J. Hoppenot. 
Brittany Calvaires frequently have many figures 
flanking the figure of the Saviour, notably the one 
at Ploustagel. See photograph on page 66, ibid. 
Accompanying figures are often to be found on 
altar crucifixes likewise. It would seem that figures 
representing the Church and the Synagogue are 
particularly appropriate when it is desired to show 
Our Lord victorious. 

The following text from Saint John Chrysostom 
(freely translated) is an interesting commentary 
bearing on the latter portion of the question: 


That is why even on the Cross, Our Lord spoke 
calmly to His disciple of His Mother, accom- 
plishing the prophecies, giving hope to the thief. 
And yet before being crucified, Our Lord was 
covered with sweat and was fearful and anguished. 
Why was this so? It is very clear; here we see the 
weakness of human nature; there, we find the 
fulness of power. Since He is all-powerful, the end 
came when Our Lord wished it and He wished it 
only after all the prophecies were accomplished. 
It is not when He died that His head fell forward, 
as it would happen to us; but rather that Our 
Lord’s head first inclined, and then He died. By 
this the Evangelist showed that He is the Lord. 


An excellent review of this whole question of the 
crucifix in art can be found in the recently pub- 
lished (1932) work Le Christ — Encyclopédie Popu- 
latre des Connaisances Christologiques, publiée sous la 
direction de M. [Abbé G. Bardy et de M. Abbé A. 
Tricot. (Librairie Bloud et Gay, 3 rue Garanciére, 
Paris), Chapter XXV. 

There seems to be no objection to the represen- 
tation of Our Lord on the Cross with arms out- 
stretched. Indeed, we can find many examples of 
this type. Among the best known representations 
of Our Lord in this guise is the Crucifix in the 
Cathedral at Lucca (Italy) — there is a good 
Alinari photograph of this — another is in the 
Cathedral at Amiens, and another byzantine 
example is in the church of Saint Sernin, Toulouse. 

The following remarks anent the type of Cruci- 
fix usually termed “‘Jansenist’”” may be of some 
interest in this connection. These remarks are 
based on a chapter in La Croix et le Crucifix — Etude 
Archéologique, by Edmond Soyez, de la Société des 
Antiquaires de Picardie (Amiens, Imprimerie 
Yvert & Tellier, 1910). 

The artists who first represented Our Lord on 
the Cross, in painting or in sculpture, showed the 
arms in a horizontal position. They wished, no 
doubt, to symbolize the Redeemer embracing the 
entire human race whom He had come to redeem 
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on earth (Timothy II, 4: ““Who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come to the knowledge to be 
saved.”’). Eventually, however, the stiffness of this 
attitude was relaxed, and the contrary excess 
became evident. We see, particularly during the 
seventeenth century, crucifixes in which the arms 
of Our Lord were nearly parallel. This modifica- 
tion was also interpreted in a symbolical fashion; 
the disciples of Jansen pretended that Our Lord 
did not die for all men, but only for a portion of 
the human race; hence we see the figure of Christ 
with “parallel arms.”’ This type became known as 
characteristic of the Jansenist heresy. As a matter 
of fact, the various representations of Our Lord on 
the Cross have nothing to do with dogmatic 
theology. If the type of crucifix called ‘“Jansenist” 
was really a characteristic of this heresy, it would 
seem obvious that examples of it would be 
found at Port Royal. But in reproductions of 
engravings which relate to the history of this 
famous monastery and in which the crucifix ap- 
pears, we find Our Lord on the Cross with arms 
outstretched. Among these reproductions are a 
gouache by Madeleine de Boulogne (A View of 
the Chapter Hall) and an engraving by Madeleine 
Hortemels (The Nuns Caring for the Sick). An- 
other engraving represents the Deacon Paris 
receiving the visit of his brother, Consezller au 
Parlement, a few days before his death. The crucifix 
shown near the bed has the arms outstreched. On 
the other hand in the Cathedral at Troyes 
(France) and in the Cathedral at Soissons (France) 
two crucifixes by Girardon have the arms perpen- 
dicular. In the celebrated painting by David, 
supposedly a work of some accuracy, representing 
the Coronation of Napoleon, the Crucifix placed 
on the altar at Notre Dame has the arms stretched 
in a perpendicular manner; and yet Pope Pius vir 
celebrated Mass at this altar. 


Q. WHAT representations of Saint Michael 
are sanctioned by tradition, apart from the 
usual representation showing the saint in 
armor? 


A. AMONG many representations of Saint 
Michael without armor might be mentioned one 
typified by a painting in the Fogg Art Museum, 
“The Weighing of a Soul” (German School, six- 
teenth century). In this painting are also shown 
Saint George conquering the dragon and Saint 
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John the Baptist holding the Lamb of God. The 
Archangel holds a pair of scales: in one pan is a 
small figure representing the Soul, over which 
Saint Michael pours the waters of purity. The 
other holds the things of this world —a tower, land, 
money, food. The devil is adding the whole weight 
and force of his diabolical strength to pull down 
the scales, all in vain. The figure of Saint Michael 
is clothed with a cope, and his wings fill the upper 
part of the picture. 

An interesting chapter dealing with represen- 
tations of the saint can be found on pp. 257-262 
of M. Emile Male’s L’ Art Religteux du XII siécle en 
France. Three of the illustrations in this chapter 
show the Saint clothed in a tunic — on the marble 
throne in the Church of Monte Gargano, Italy; in 
a manuscript of the Library at Avranches, France; 
and in the tympanum of the church of Saint 
Michael at Entraigues (Charente), France. These 
representations are of the twelfth century. 

A fairly good rule of symbolism is to study the 
life and works of the personage to be depicted — 
in the case of Saint Michael, of course, still greater 
latitude would be allowed! — rather than to be 
concerned too slavishly with what has been done. 
After all, Christian iconography has developed 
and there is no reason why this method, which was 
that used by artists in past centuries, should not 
be continued to-day. 

The following information may be helpful to 
anyone wishing to depict Saint Michael. Christian 
tradition gives to Saint Michael four offices: (1) 
to fight against Satan; (2) to rescue the souls of the 
faithful from the power of the devil, especially at the 
hour of death; (3) to be champion of God’s chosen 
people, the Jews in the Old Law and the Christians 
in the New — hence he was the patron of the 
Church and of the orders of knights in the middle 
ages— ; (4) to call away from the earth and bring 
men’s souls to judgment. 

Concerning the attributes of Saint Michael, 
reference might be made to Husenbeth’s Emblems 
of Saints (1882). It might be of some assistance to 
note the sections in which the name of the 
Archangel is mentioned in the Bible; Daniel, X, 
13; Daniel, XII; Jude, I, 9; Apocalpyse, XII, 7. 

The following quotation is submitted as one 
perhaps suitable for an inscription connected with 
any representation of Saint Michael: PRINCEPS 
MILITAE COELESTIS QUEM HONORIFICANT ANGELORUM 
CIVIS. 
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Recent Publications 
Editors: 


The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
MauricE LAVANOUX 


CHRISTIAN Lire AND WorsuHIP: A RELIGION TEXT 
FOR CoLLEecES. By the Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.7., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
$2.00. 


FOR the modern non-Catholic religious world, 
scarcely any problem is a harder nut to crack than 
that of finding a synthesis for the social teachings 
of Christianity. With the abandonment, at the 
advent of the twentieth century, of blessed con- 
fidence in the all-liberating gospel of private 
judgment and unlimited individualism, Protes- 
tantism’s most gifted minds, especially in Ger- 
many, wrestled with the task of harmonizing the 
free idealism of New Testament Christianity with 
the collective ethics sternly demanded by the 
modern scene. Elaborate naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of history were concocted, according to 
which Christian thought and Christian deeds 
were wedded by mere accidental circumstances, 
such as by pressure from without, not from any 
inner vitality of the Christian idea. Even Catholic 
thought, in our age, has been but gradually wak- 
ing to the need of such a synthesis. ‘The Credo, 
unfolded by theology, provides the parts to be 
welded into a harmonious whole; the develop- 
ment in our times of Catholic charitable and social 
activity is clearly seen as inspired by the Credo. 
Yet it has not been easy to discover, in our day, 
that bridge between theology and action upon 
which earlier Christian ages walked so securely. 
To-day, in the words of Father Ellard, we see 
again that “the doctrine most capable of supplying 
a complete synthesis of the social implications of 
Christianity is that of ‘the Mystical Body of 
Christ.’ ’’ But how can so profound, so elusive and 
subtle a teaching be presented to the gross mind 
of the plain man? The Liturgy of the Church 
forms the answer. “Again, the corporate worship 
of the Church, not as a body of incidental knowl- 
edge, but as a living system of social sanctification, 
furnishes in turn the ideal presentation of the 
Mystical Body. ... Keeping pace with this 
growing realization of recent years, upwards of 
forty Catholic colleges or universities in the United 
States have introduced courses dealing with the 
Mystical Body or corporate worship, or both.” 
Such a development, not unfamiliar to the 
readers of LrrurcicaL Arts, brings us to the prac- 


tical question of codrdination with the other 
religion courses, and the need of a lecture-room 
manual. Christian Life and Worship by the Reverend 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Liturgy 
in the Saint Louis University School of Divinity, 
aims to supply these deficiencies. “It is an en- 
deavor (the first of its kind the writer knows of) to 
provide the collegian with a systematic presenta- 
tion, within the limits of a semester course, of 
Catholicism from the point of view of the Mystical 
Body as studied in corporate worship.” The class-room 
planning, however, does not detract from the 
availability of the book for popular use. 

Father Ellard’s manual, which treats of the 
“bridge,” is itself a bridge between two types of 
Catholic literature relative to the Liturgy. On the 
theological bank of the literary river, one may say, 
you have the dogmatic and _ historical or ascetic 
treatises; such recent writers, for instance, as 
Karl Adam, M. C. D’Arcy, Adhemar d’Alés, 
Prat, Marmion, De la Taille, etc. On the litur- 
gical bank, you have such writers as Guéranger, 
Herwegen, Cabrol, Guardini, De Puniet, and 
many others. Not that many in either group have 
not explained in greater or lesser degree the 
process by which the idea of the Mystical Body 
flowers out into its expression in corporate wor- 
ship. But Father Ellard, I think, may take credit 
to himself for the simple and systematic fashion by 
which he has illustrated this process. His manual 
does not attempt to be a repository of merely 
historical lore, still less to be a treatise on rubrics 
and ceremonies. Concentration on the rubrical 
and ceremonial or aesthetic elements of the 
liturgy, in Father Ellard’s opinion, may even be 
misleading, unless one has grasped the foundation 
in Christian teaching necessary for their right 
interpretation. 

Beginning with the idea of Christianity itself, 
the author explains the concept of the super- 
natural life. This leads to the idea of the Mystical 
Body, by which mankind shares in this super- 
natural life; thence to the Christian Priesthood, 
through whose mediation mankind is enabled to 
share in the benefits of the Mystical Body. Priest- 
hood naturally implies Sacrifice, which is dis- 
cussed in the light of paganism or the Natural 
Law, the Old Testament, and, finally the Bloody 
Sacrifice of the Cross and the Unbloody Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Thence we proceed to the Temple 
built without hands, or the mystical society of the 
Church, and the hand-built Temple of its altar 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the New Law. 

The text of the Mass is provided, in large type, 
with illuminating historical notes in the margin. 
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The same process is fulfilled with the text used in 
the administration of the Seven Sacraments. 
Speaking of the ceremony of Baptism, Father 
Ellard observes that “no part of the whole of our 
worship so truly preserves ancient forms un- 
changed as this baptismal ritual. In the rites 
reproduced below every prayer is word for word 
from the fifth-century redaction, barring two 
minor exceptions to be mentioned.” (Page 232.) 

In the discussion of the Holy Eucharist, and the 
Reservation of the Most Blessed Sacrament, a 
significant evolution in Christian thought and 
practice is pointed out (page 264-5): 


In the history of Eucharistic development an 
explicitly conscious devotion to the Real Presence 
was reserved for the period beginning roughly 
with the second Christian millennium. No fact is 
more essential in any historic study touching the 
Holy Eucharist than this, because this fact grad- 
ually brought about such a new reverence for the 
Holy Eucharist as to effect far-reaching changes in 
the uses made of it. Of course there was always an 
implicit realization of, and embryonic devotion 
to, the Real Presence, but when this passed into 
the realm of the actual consciousness, the Euchar- 
ist, as it were, changed in our estimation of it and 
attitude toward it from a thing, a very holy thing, 
the holiest of all things, the Body of the Lord, 
into a Person. 


The history of the modern administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance is skilfully traced from the 
ancient penitential practices of the Church. The 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction is seen (page 319) 
as the “complement of Penance”’; thus explaining 
why the Sacraments cannot be administered to 
those who are not sick, or who are too young to 
have committed sin. In conclusion, Father Ellard 
shows how the practice of Christian worship 
flowers into the Apostolate, with its call to action 
for Christ’s Kingdom. 

Whatever might be burdensome in such an ex- 
position is relieved by historical instances, particu- 
larly from the early Christian era, as well as by 
carefully selected pictorial illustrations and con- 
venient chapter headings. The Westminster ver- 
sion of the Scriptures is used with effect. Readings 
and topics are suggested for class-room or study- 
club use. Even within his carefully defined limits, 
I could wish that Father Ellard had devoted 
more space to the function of liturgical art as such, 
in connection with the development which he 
describes. Prevailing abuses and misconceptions, 
too, might be more specifically mentioned. No one, 
however, who has investigated Father Ellard’s 
thoughtful, yet readable exposition can fail to see 
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that his book has given an important auxiliary to 
the liturgical movement in English-speaking 
countries. The volume is excellent in type and 
format. yk ak: 


JEANNE D’ArRG, SEs Costumes, Son ArmuRE. Par 
Adrien Harmand. Paris. Librairie Ernest Leroux (28 
Rue Bonaparte). Paris. 


Seldom have we the opportunity to welcome 
such a book as this study of the costumes and 
armor of Saint Joan of Arc. Too often are we 
obliged, in a study of the costume of historical 
personages, to rely on paintings and documents 
left to us by artists who were not always concerned 
with accuracy. 

M. Adrien Harmand’s book treats of this ques- 
tion in a thoroughgoing manner. He begins with 
a chapter on the masculine costume in vogue in 
the days of Saint Joan. This is important because, 
in the case of our heroine, this costume was 
adopted during the period with which sculptors 
and painters are usually most concerned. M. Adrien 
Harmand notes particularly the tendency of 
artists to portray the Saint as a woman dressed in 
more or less fanciful accoutrements. He rightly 
claims that, if we wish to represent Saint Joan of 
Arc with all possible accuracy in the various 
phases of her life from the time of her departure 
from Vaucouleurs to her martyrdom at Rouen, 
it is necessary to portray her as a boy. This remark, 
of course, excludes the dress worn before Vau- 
couleurs and when Joan was being led to the 
scaffold. 

The three main divisions: from Vaucouleurs to 
Tours, from Tours to Compiégne, from Com- 
piégne to Rouen, deal with all the details of the 
costume, including the harness and trappings of 
Joan’s charger. 

The drawings, wash and line, which illustrate 
the text, are excellently rendered. Two are worthy 
of particular notice. One, on page 306, showing 
the banners borne at the Coronation ceremonies; 
the other, on page 308, showing Joan on her 
charger and bearing her standard. 

The details painstakingly assembled by M. 
Adrien Harmand may constitute a method irksome 
to some. However, if our artists follow in the 
author’s footsteps, we may expect to see statues of 
Saint Joan of Arc that will bear but little re- 
semblance to the usual representation. 

In acknowledging his indebtedness to those 
who have helped him in his researches, the author 
pays particular tribute to Monsignor Ratti, 
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Prefect of the Vatican Library in 1917 — the 
present Holy Father, Pius x1. The Supreme 
Pontiff then wrote to M. Adrien Harmand: “Your 
method seems to me to be the only one worthy of 
conscientious research and which leads to positive 
and exact results.” Does any author need a higher 
testimonial? M. E. L. 


Saint THomas BeckeT iN ART. By Tancred 
Borenius. London. Methuen & Company. 125. 6d. net. 


In this work Professor Borenius not only makes 
a very real contribution to the study of the 
Archbishop-Saint of Canterbury, but he reveals in 
every page a profound love of his subject. The 
opening chapter conveys a clear image of the 
robust life and forceful personality of Saint 
Thomas and of the courage and persistence which 
led inevitably to his martyrdom. 

Professor Borenius classifies and describes in 
most interesting manner a great many represen- 
tations of Saint Thomas in illumination, sculp- 
ture, mosaic, painting, stained glass, and other 
media. While the work is abundantly illustrated, 
one wishes that many of the photographs could 
have been reproduced at a larger scale. The sur- 
vey covers a wide field, extending to nearly every 
country of Europe, and it is particularly interest- 
ing to note the veneration accorded Saint Thomas 
in Iceland where, next to Saint Olaf of Norway, 
he was the most popular saint, having more than 
a dozen churches dedicated to him either singly 
or jointly. We are also told that the very earli- 
est known posthumous representation of Saint 
Thomas Becket occurs among the byzantine 
mosaics of the Cathedral at Monreale, Sicily, and 
that its date is not separated by more than twelve 
years from the date of the martyrdom. The wide- 
spread cult of Saint Thomas was evidently much 
helped by the fact that Henry the Second’s three 
daughters all married in different countries. 

Professor Borenius falls into considerable error 
in following Philip Nelson’s description of the 
Trinity Chapel and South Triforium windows of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Nelson describes the glass 
as it was in 1913, but the medallions then in the 
triforium were removed in 1920 to the first 
window on the south side of Trinity Chapel (or 
Chapel of Saint Thomas), where they were 
probably placed originally. * 


* For those who may be interested in these medallions 
and their subject material, as well as in all the windows of 
the cathedral, we recommend the Guide to the Ancient Glass 
in Canterbury Cathedral by A. J. Mason, D.C., Canon. 
H. J. Goulden, Limited, 39 High Street, Canterbury. 


In his synopsis of subjects relating to Saint 
Thomas in Trinity Chapel, he places two of the 
north windows in the south wall and entirely 
leaves out the windows actually in the south. 

Dare we suggest that the study of the cult of 
Saint Thomas Becket may be particularly timely 
in this country in view of the interesting fact that 
he was not only venerated as the patron of the 
wine coopers of Venice but as the patron saint of 
the London Company of Brewers? O. E. S. 


Correspondence 


THERE have been great doings in California! 
During October of this year there has been an 
exhibition of contemporary religious art at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. Under the 
direction of its distinguished chief, Dr. Walter 
Heil, assisted by an able committee, including the 
much-loved Archbishop of San Francisco, the 
Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, D.D., the 
Museum has succeeded in putting on an exhibi- 
tion which, although necessarily non-sectarian, 
has aroused wide Catholic interest. Surely the 
ablest unofficial abettor of this interesting event 
has been Miss Charlton Fortune, a talented artist 
living in Monterey, who has received public 
acknowledgement from the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop for her work in the decoration of Catholic 
Churches and in connection with this exhibition. 
An interesting example of Miss Fortune’s work is 
shown elsewhere in this number. Herewith we 
publish a letter from Miss Fortune raising some 
questions which surely have bothered artists from 
time immemorial. It may perhaps be wondered 
whether there exists any answer to them! At any 
rate they are well worth stating once more, and 
stating as forcibly as Miss Fortune does. 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Oneor two questions must be seriously considered 
by all of us interested deeply in the progress of 
liturgical art. 

(1) What provision can be made to assure the 
permanence of liturgical fittings in a church when 
the incoming pastor has a non-liturgical taste? 

If we have no assurance that these things will be 
permanent, (2) Have we any right to recommend 
the expenditure of money for objects whose life- 
time depends on the whim and personal taste of 
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the new incumbent? This latter question applies 
more particularly to the Orders, where frequent 
elections of new superiors make new policies of 
taste with alarming frequency. 

These questions have been brought home to the 
writer who was commissioned by the late Prior of 
a large and beautiful church to supply five sets of 
liturgical antependia with tabernacle veils and a 
set of Benediction candelabra with throne, can- 
opy, and veil. 

None of these things has been used for a period 
of more than two years. Each and every article 
supplied was made by a guild of craftsmen under 
the personal direction of the writer and of a com- 
petent architect and, in rubrical matters, follow- 
ing the requirements set forth in Fortescue and 
other authorities. The decoration on the ante- 
pendia was designed to relate to the windows in 
the apse (designed by Connick), and the propor- 
tion of design to undecorated surface was dic- 
tated by the extreme length of the altar with rela- 
tion to its height. 

At the termination of office of the late Prior, all 
of these antependia and tabernacle veils were re- 
moved from the church, to the intense indignation 
of many of the congregation, and although these 
things were of definite commercial value, they 
have since “been cut to fit another altar’ in a 
remote convent of the order, where the purpose of 
their decoration is entirely lost. 

The wrought iron candelabra, decorated with 
black and white enamel, and made by one of the 
best craftsmen in the country, have been covered 
over with a wash of gilt paint such as is used on 
steam radiators, because of the mistaken notion 
that “black is never used on an altar.”’ In face of 
vandalism of this type, not to mention the waste of 
money and time involved, what remedy can be 
proposed? 

Yours truly, 
CHARLTON FORTUNE 


READERS of Lirurcicat Arts will recall our 
publishing the Church of the Sacred Heart in 
Pittsburgh — a church which has received much 
attention in the Catholic press because of the 
many interesting features which are incorporated 
in it. For these features its indefatigable pastor, 
Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, is largely responsible. 
Last summer Dr. Coakley had an elaborate scale 
model made, showing his church as it will be when 
it is completed. We felt that our readers would 
like to know whether such a model has proved 
useful, and so we have asked Dr. Coakley to give 
us his opinions concerning the value of models. 
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PIrTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Having gone through ten years of building, I 
would heartily commend the making of a scale 
model to all those engaged in a similar major 
undertaking. Models will eliminate many of the 
Pastor’s anxieties. 

The architects of Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, 
Messrs Kaiser, Neal & Reid, made a %,"’ scale 
model of the Church. The model is 514’ long, 3’ 
wide and 3’ high, and it reproduces in facsimile 
every material accurately to scale, color and 
texture. It reproduces the carved wood doors, 
statues in niches, lead roof, down spouts, gutters, 
glass windows, tracery, and in general it gives a 
feeling of reality. 

The model has been of immense advantage to 
all concerned in the erection of our new Church. 
It has taught us how to solve many problems, both 
engineering and architectural, .in an undertaking 
so large as ours. Since we are building by degrees, 
the model enables us to visualize the complete 
edifice as it will look when finances permit us again 
to resume building operations. 

In a monumental church building that will cost 
close to two millions of dollars it would appear to 
be the part of wisdom to spend a few thousand 
dollars on the construction of a small model so 
that such problems as vista, mass, proportion, 
line, composition, color, grades, exits, traffic 
approaches, driveways, drainage, and the effect of 
nearby edifices on the structure may be studied. 

The model has had a very surprising effect upon 
the congregation. It enlarged their idea of their 
new Church, made them more proud than ever of 
their parish, stimulated their enthusiasm, and 
made the Church the “talk of the town.” The 
model was on exhibition for some time in a 
prominent window of the busiest department store 
of the city, where probably 500,000 persons saw 
it; it was commented on in the newspapers, in 
store advertisements, and on the radio. Its 
permanent home will be in the vestibule of our 
new Church as a constant reminder to our gen- 
erous parishioners of the work still to be done to 
complete the fabric. 

This is the second model made by our archi- 
tects for the solution of our many and compli- 
cated problems. The previous one was an interior 
model, exact in scale, of the sanctuary, the choir, 
and a portion of the nave. It was constructed 
exclusively to solve the traffic problem of the con- 
gregation approaching and leaving the altar rails 
for Holy Communion, without crowding, and 
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with becoming decorum and expedition; and 
secondly, to determine the space requirements for 
our beautiful liturgical ceremonies at Sacred 
Heart, where we have a Solemn Mass, with male 
and boys’ choir, vested, every Sunday. Three 
years of successful experiences with great crowds 
at Holy Communion bear out the supreme wisdom 
of making this interior model, and I am passing on 
this information in the hope that it may be of 
value to the readers of LrrurcIcAL ARTS. 
Yours truly, 
Tuomas F. COAKLEY 


THE following letter from Mrs. Frank R. Lillie 
(Frances Crane Lillie) raises a question which 
must ever be in the mind of anyone desiring to 
foster American art — the question of using local 
talent. We sincerely hope that Mrs. Lillie’s letter 
will bring forth many examples of the kind of 
thing she desires, and we assure our readers that 
we will always be happy to publish fine examples 
of local craftsmanship and artistic effort. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

President Roosevelt’s promise of more leisure 
in the future for us Americans makes me take 
heart to call the attention of readers of LIruRGICAL 
Arts to the eloquent pleas of Ruskin and his 
followers to resume the use of our neighbors and 
their artistic gifts in the fabric of our churches. 

When one sees the splendid efforts being made 
by modern artists and architects, especially in 
Europe, to recreate religious art and architecture 
in the modern manner, and how big and grand 
their results are, and realizes how small and afraid 
the work of our neighbors would be, especially 
when they were first called to help in so august a 
task, one almost hesitates even to speak of them. 
But there they are, making their own art in 
obscurity around us, though so little has it be- 
come, and so near to extinction, that we shall 
have to hurry, or it will be too late. 

As Ruskin points out, almost all that was done 
in the decoration of the mediaeval churches was 
done by the coéperating congregation. What 
excuse can we offer if such gifts die out in our 
communities? 

Perhaps we shall have to ask the aid of the 
highly gifted at first, but it certainly is the duty of 


the highly gifted to remember and use the less 
gifted so that, again to quote Ruskin, “Out of 
many imperfections they will raise a stately and 
unaccusable whole.”’ 

It is the right of the less gifted to share in all 
beauty, usefulness, and truth; and the highly 
gifted must see to this as part of their thanksgiving 
to God. The less gifted, under direction, have their 
own contribution to make to God’s whole, and if 
we leave out that contribution from our churches, 
they will be by just so much impoverished, colder, 
and less human! 

How can we make place for the slower growing 
ideas of the people? Perhaps the American passion 
for finishing buildings quickly may be paralysing 
to the creative imagination of those who are to 
use the buildings. Would it not be possible to go 
more slowly in planning and to finish parts 
tentatively, with the possible contributions of the 
members of the community in mind? Slow, 
thoughtful, prayerful building and furnishing. 
Then will the churches not blossom with warmth, 
beauty, and, above all, individuality, and be 
centres of activity, pride, and joy to the coéperat- 
ing congregation? 

Monsignor Shannon of the Church of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle, Chicago, has been an in- 
spiration in many ways to all who know him, 
particularly through his interest in making 
churches less mechanical and more responsive to 
modern expressions, and certainly in nothing 
more than in his realization of the riches latent in 
his Guild of the Tabernacle members for creating 
beautiful and original vestments. If I am not mis- 
taken, Monsignor Shannon’s ideas, carried out by 
the eager women, are almost unique, certainly in 
our country. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has a most helpful 
department of ecclesiastical design. 

Indeed, for those who are willing, the way must 
certainly open so that the people of to-day, 
instead of standing idly by when their churches 
are being built and furnished, will rejoice to shout 
with the Psalmist, “The living, the living, they 
shall praise Thee as we do this day.” 

If any of your readers should know of efforts 
along the line of the suggestions in this letter, I 
should be very grateful to hear of them and receive 
photographs of the results for a future article. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCES CRANE LILLIE 
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FRONTISPIECE. BOTTICELLI: MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINT JOHN AND AN ANGEL 


In the Collection of Mr. E. W, Edwards, Cincinnati, Ohio 


